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THERE is a period in the history of Russia which, I think; cannot fail to 
interest the English historical student ; I mean the semi-traditional 
negotiations for the marriage of Queen Elizabeth, and the histori- 
cally true account of the negotiations for the marriage of the Queen’s 
Niece, Mary of Huntingdon, to the semi-barbarous and tyrannical 
Czar of Russia, Ivan the [Vth, surnamed “the Terrible” (Groznij) ; 
a very inadequate denomination indeed, because to his enemies he was 
anything but terrible; while to his poor oppressed people, to his 
patient, faithful subjects, he was a more than terrible ENEMY ; in his 
refined cruelty sometimes exceeding even Nero and Heliogabolus. 
Any surname except that of “Terrible” would be more appropriate ; 
indeed by some authors and chroniclers he has been more justly called 
“Tyan the Cruel,” and “Ivan the Merciless.” This is also an 
episode in the history of Hngland, which although it has been very 
much neglected by the greater historians of our times, is yet highly 
interesting, characterizing in a very prominent manner the intricate, 
cunning policy of the Great Queen (or rather that of her clever 
Minister, the Metternich, Talleyrand, and Bismarck of his age—Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh), which did not even shrink from apparently approving 
of the presumptuous propositions of the Sovereign of a semi-savage, 
scantily-peopled country—a Sovereign renowned for his cruelties—a 
second Henry VIII., only almost without any of that monarch’s 
better qualities—in order thereby to insure and protect the interests 
of the British commerce, to insure the safety of the Englishmen 
residing in Muscovy, and to gain commercial privileges and monopo- 
lies in favour of the English, to the prejudice of the other nations who 
until then had equal rights of trade with the Czar’s dominions. 

This period in the early history of the two empires (now the most 
powerful, and, in extent, the largest, in the world) it is my intention 
to elucidate, by bringing to general knowledge some of the most pro- 
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minent facts relating to the political negotiations then carried on on 
both sides ; at least such of these as I have been able to gather from 
the various Russian historians and chroniclers, who have treated the 
subject, in some cases, very extensively and elaborately. I repeat, a 
short resumé of these pages from Anglo-Russian History, cannot fail 
to interest a studious English reader. 

The Life of Czar Ivan, “the Terrible,” is sufficiently, although not 
always correctly described (with all its most prominent cruelties and 
injustices) in several works on the History of Russia which have ap- 
peared at various times in the English, French, and German 
literature. ‘‘Kerry’s History of Russia” (ed. Bohn), for instance, 
contains a sufficiently brilliant sketch of the distinguishing features 
of this disgustingly savage reign, which will always remain a dark 
spot in the History of the Great Northern Empire. Therefore I 
think myself justified in not giving an unnecessarily long and detailed, 
and for most readers uninteresting account, of the life and reign of 
John IVth. Nevertheless, the following short ‘‘ Reswmé”’ of the prin- 
cipal events of his reign will not, I think, be entirely devoid of 
interest, as it will help to understand the general character of this 
long and extremely oppressive reign of terror. 

Some of the materials for these Historical Notes have been de- 
rived from the following works :—N. Karamzin’s “ History of the 
Russian Empire.” Vol. IX. (Ed. 1834). Kelsyev, “Ivan the Ter- 
rible,”—A Historical Sketch. “ The Niva.” 1872. No. 19, p. 294— 
298. W.R. S. Ralston’s “ Early Russian History.” London : Samp- 
son Low, & Co. 1874. Professor Prokhorof’s “ Christian Archeology 
and Russian Antiquities.” 1872. And others. 

John was the sou of Czar Vassiliy Ivanovich, and of a Polish lady, 
Helena Glinski ; he succeeded his father, and became Czar of Russia, 
when a mere child, in 1533. His mother was descended from a 
noble Lithuanian family, which, having quarrelled with the Polish 
Government, had emigrated into Russia. After Czar Vassiliy’s death 
Helena became Regent of the realm; and as she had an ambitious 
uncle, Michael Glinski, and a favourite, Prince Ivan Ovchina-Telepnev- 
Obolensky, these two became the real Regents of the vast but scantily- 
‘peopled empire. 

The education of the young Czar was entirely neglected in his early 
years; nobody paid the least attention to his misdeeds; he was 
allowed to drive wildly through the streets with his companions, 
throwing down and illtreating everybody they met. He had perfect 
liberty, and was even encouraged by his “tutors” to strangle old 
men and women who had the misfortune to pass too near the dwel- 
ling of the young Sovereign, for his amusement. 

His attendants allowed themselves to sit down in his presence, to 
laugh at him, and often to illtreat him, when he acted contrary to 
their wishes. 

All these circumstances combined, made the young Sovereign hate 
the Bayars who oppressed him ; and this hatred remained to the end ; 
the imprudent Bayars had in later years to feel the full weight of his 
resentment ! 
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Some years passed thus. Helena, John’s mother, died; Prince 
Obolensky fell in disgrace ; John declared himself Czar, and taking 
the reins of government in his own hands, was crowned at Moscow. 
Immediately afterwards he married Anastasia Romanov, daughter of 
a noble family, which had emigrated to-Moscow from the Baltic Pro- 
vinces' in the XIVth century, during the lifetime of St. Alexander 
Nevsky. 

This happy marriage was a real blessing for the population of 
Russia ; as long as Anastasia lived, Russia enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity. This truly angelic Czarine, by means of gentle and wise 
measures, softened and smoothed down the traces of wildness which 
had been imbibed by her husband from his early manner of life. She 
had discovered and re-lighted the truly Christian tendencies of Ivan’s 
heart ; thus, during her lifetime, not a single brutal action disgraced 
the reign of Ivan, who was called the Benevolent, and yet was des- 
tined to become, in after years, the “terrible!” the “ cruel !”* 

It-is during this ‘‘ happy ” period of his reign, that he, advised by 
two exceedingly clever and well-meaning statesmen, of low extraction, 
but of extraordinary capacities, the Monk Sylvester and Alexis 
Adashev, conquered and annexed (about 1532) to his empire the once 
powerful Tartar Kingdom of Kazan. During the eventful war and 
siege of the fortified capital of this kingdom, Ivan appeared before 
the eyes of his people more like a real hero, and no signs of his later 
cowardly disposition appeared in his conduct during this campaign. 

Soon after this the Czar almost became the victim of a plague 
which then decimated Russia. When he was apparently dying, the 
Bayars of his Council began to dispute who should inherit the throne, 
his son Dmitriy (then but an infant), or his cousin Vladimir Andrée- 
vitch. They even went so far as to show openly their hesitation to 
obey the positive orders of their dying Sovereign. But John re- 
eovered, and although this happened during the lifetime of his angel- 
like spouse, Anastasia, yet from that time he lost all confidence in his 
Bayars, considering them ever since, without distinction, as rebellious 
traitors. This afterwards was the principal cause of his tyrannical 
persecutions and wholesale massacres, which were always principally 
directed against the proud nobles, and but seldom against the people. 

Having recovered from his malady, he proceeded to conquer the 
kingdom of Astrakhan ; he accomplished this second conquest with 
equal success. 

Under the year 1553, we have to record a far more important event 
in the history of Russia, than all those mentioned above, viz., Russia 
for the first time entered into amicable relations with England. 

Wishing to discover a Northern passage to India, the English sent 
an expedition for this purpose to the Polar Seas, under Captain 





* Some European Historians have represented Ivan as a person entirely ignorant 
and uneducated, but this notion is not quite correct. John was deeply versed in 
Roman and Greek History, and in all the religious traditions of the Greek and 
Roman Church, one of his greatest pleasures being to hold disputes with Lutheran 
Pastors and Jesuit Missionaries. He understood perfectly several foreign languages, 
classical and modern, such as Latin, Greek, and German, ete. Some of his letters to 
his enemy Kourbsky are no mean proofs of his oratory talents. 
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Chancelor.* Chancelor having passed the most northern point of 
Norway, came to the White Sea, and there discovered Arkh- 
angelsk (Archangel), a town at that time entirely unknown to Western 
Europe. The Russians wondered at Chancelor, and the English 
and Chancelor wondered at the Russians, Muscovites they called this 
nation at that time. The English Captain had a circular from King 
Edward VI., with which he proceeded to Moscow, and there was most 
graciously received by the Czar, who foresaw all the advantages that a 
commercial intercourse with England would bring to his country. 
When Chancelor returned to England, everybody there began to 
speak of Muscovy as of a “newly-discovered” country, a kind of 
America, in fact. King Edward was no more, and Queen Mary 
reigned in his stead. John granted permission to the English to 
establish a factory at Kholmogora, a place on the shores of the 
Northern Dvina, not far from Arkhangel, and to buy and sell there 
toll free. The English brought cloth and sugar for sale, and carried 
back to England the raw produce of the country, precious furs, etc. 
Soon afterwards the Czar sent to England, with Chancelor, Osip 
Nipay, of Vologda (Vologjanin), as his Ambassador. Although storms 
dispersed the English fleet, and some of the vessels together with Capt. 
Chancelor, were wrecked, yet Nipay reached England, and was splen- 
didly received and entertained in London by the English Court.t In 
London a Russian Company was formed, which took on itself all the 
expenses of Nipay’s residence in London, made him a present of a 


gold chain, valued at £100, and of much valuable plate. Nipay re- 
turned to his country in an English ship, and brought a letter to the 
Czar from Queen Mary in which the Queen called the Czar ‘“ her dear 
friend and Great Emperor ;” this caused the firm establishment of 
friendly relations between the two countries. 

But the death of the Czarine Anastasia caused a sudden change for 
the worse in the Terrible Czar. Evil advisers gained an ascendancy 





* See Hakluyt’s Navigations, II. 232—236. This name is spelt variously, some- 
times Chancelor, Chancellor, and Chancelour. Chancelor’s companion, Captain Hugh 
Willoughby, with two ships, got separated from the rest and wrecked at Arzin, in 
Russian Lapland, whe:e Willoughby was discovered by the natives in his tent, frozen 
to death while writing his journal. On his second voyage to Muscovy, Chancelor was 
accompanied by George Killingworth, Gray (GRAIK according to the original spell- 
-.. and Captain Burrough.—See the Russian Dvina Chronicle, and Hakluyt’s 

avig. 

+ ‘Together with Nipay came to London two Russian merchants, Féofann Makaroff 
and Michaill Grigoryéf. (See Nikon’s Chronicle, 264). 
In the Chronicles of the Archives. under Sept., 1557, is recorded that Nipay com- 
lained to Queen Mary, and to her Consort Philip, that the presents which had been 
intrusted to him by his Sovereign for the King of England, had been forcibly taken 
away from him by the Scotch pirates. Atthe same time he presented to the Queen 
the following list of things which had been sent by the Czar to his dear brother of 
England (meaning Edward VI., who was then no more). 
1. 6 pair of rich sables, 
2. 20 ‘‘entire’’ sables, with teeth, ears, and claws. 
8. 4 “live” sables, with chains and collars. 
4. 6 large skins (furs ?) “‘ such as the Czar wears himself, and which are extremely 
” 


5. A white falcon, with silver hood (“‘drum” it is called in the original list) and 
gilded ‘‘ netting.” . 
For all these particulars see also Karamzin’s History of the Empire of Russia. 
Vol. VIII., p. 225—234. (I[Vthed., 1834). 
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over him ; his faithful minister Adashev having died, his new coun- 
cillors advised him to send his other friend, the Monk Sylvester, to 
the distant Convent of Solovetzky, in the White Sea, an exile, or 
rather a prisoner, accused of the worst crimes. With this, ended 
the reign of John “the Good,” and began the reign of John 
“the Tyrant,” “the Terrible,” “the Cruel,” a reign of blood and 
terror, from which Russia recovered only under the gentle rule of the 
Romanov family, descendants of the Czarine Anastasia, who were 
called by the entire nation to occupy the throne left vacant by the 
death of the last of the Rurick family, Theodor, the semi-idiotic 
son of John the Terrible, and which had been the cause of strife be- 
tween a host of usurpers, the one worse than the other, for well nigh 
half a century. 

Having got rid of the principal of his former counsellors, Adashev 
and the Monk Sylvester, the Czar gave full liberty to the viciousness 
of his naturally cruel temperament. The heads of his principal 
Bayars fell one after another on the scaffold; one episode of terror 
followed another in rapid succession, the one more replete with deeds 
of refined and barbarous cruelty than the other. He divided his 
empire in two parts, the oprichina, or private property of the Ozar, and 
the zemstvo, or the commons ; this last was left entirely at the mercy 
of the oprichoriki, or immediate followers of the Czar, whom he re- 
cruited from among the worst characters among the youth of 
Moscovia. The Czar acted in general in such a way that it seems he 
considered Russia more like a newly-conquered country than his 
native country of which he was the hereditary Sovereign. During 
this “reign of terror” (which lasted till his death) he married several 
times; his wives were recruited from among the highest and the 
lowest classes of the people, and besides these he entertained an im- 
mense number of concubines, etc., etc. The only remarkable deed of 
this period is the Conquest of Siberia by a Cossack adventurer, who 
entering the service bf opulent merchants, Strogonoff by name (an- 
cestors of the now illustrious family—the Counts Strogonoff), ven- 
tured with a military party to explore and partly to subdue these, 
until then, independent and but vaguely known regions. A brilliant 
illustration of the Czar’s cowardice is his war with Stephen Bathory, 
King of Poland, which was caused by his interests in the affairs of 
Livonia, which the Czar had subjugated after allowing his armies to 
perpetrate all sorts of cruelties in this country of the Ancient 
Teutonic Knights, whose last Grand Master, Gotthard Kettler, 
solemnly abdicated his dignity at Riga, transferring Livonia, and 
Esthonia, to the crown of Poland, and reserving for himself only the 
Ducal Crown of Curland, which he and his descendants continued to 
wear till the first quarter of the XVIIIth century, as vassals of the 
Kings of Poland. 

In the year 1581, Stephen Bathory entered Russia and besieged 
Pskof. The cowardly Czar was so frightened with this first success of 
his heroic enemy that, although he had under his command an army 
exceeding by far in numbers the army of the King of Poland, yet he 
never ventured to fight a single battle with the Poles; and through 
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the intermediary of the Papal Nuncio, the Jesuit Possevinus, hastened 
to conclude at Zapolia, in the Pskov territory, an ignominious treaty 
of peace, ceding to the King more than 60 towns, both Russian and 
Livonian. Some time before this cowardly conclusion of the siege of 
Pskof (whose heroic defenders were worthy of a better sovereign and 
better times), the Czar in one of his accesses of madness, imagined 
that Pskof and Novgorod, the ancient Hanseatic Republic, had con- 
spired against him, and proceeded with his oprichoriki, or band of legal 
robbers, to chastise his rebellious subjects. This horrible expedition 
is admirably described by Mr. Ralston, from whose remarkably clever 
work, lately published in England, and entitled “ Karly Russian 
History,”* we borrow the following extremely graphic description of 
this barbarous war of a Sovereign against his own znnocent subjects. 


“There is scarcely another page of history so bloodstained as that which tells how 
the innocent people of Novgorod were punished for a treason which had never ex- 
isted, except in the imagination of the wretches who, on the testimony of documents 
forged by themselves, falsely asserted that it had taken place. It isin January, 1570, 
that Ivan arrives with his troops it Novgorod. We see him attend Divine Service in 
the Cathedral, and then take his seat at the banquet which the Archbishop has pre- 
pared for him. Suddenly he utters a wild cry. In rush a crowd of armed men, 
the Archbishop is seized and cast into prison, and his palace is pillaged in the Tsar's 
behalf. A little later Ivan lets loose his wrath upon the trembling city. Its leading 
citizens are tortured and slain; numbers of them, together with their wives and 
children, being flung into the Volkhof, whilst the Tsars retainers ride along the 
banks of the river, in order to prevent any of their victims from escaping. For five 
whole weeks, it is said, does this terrible butchery go on. Tv this very day a tradi- 
tion exists among the common people, that owing to the immense quantity of human 
bloud then poured into the Volkhof, that river never freezes in the neighbourhood of 
the bridge, however severe the winter may be. And to this day may the burial place 
of Ivan’s victims be easily recognised near one of the Churches of Novyorod, the 
slightest disturbance of the soil showing that the ground is full of human bones. 

“From Novgorod Ivan goes on to Pskof, where the panic-stricken citizens, awaiting 
a doom like that passed on Novgorod, fling themselves prone at his feet, and receive 
him with trembling offerings of bread and salt. It may be that their humility 
touches his savage heart ; it may be that he is stung by the taunt attributed to the 
Yurodivy Nicholas, who offers bim a piece of raw flesh. ‘Iam a Christian, and eat 
no flesh during a fast,’ cries the Tsar. ‘But thou doest worse,’ replied Nicholas, 
‘thou dost eat the flesh of men.’ Moreover, he threatens the Tsar with terrible 
evils incase the inhabitants of Pskof are injured ; and Ivan, as superstitious as he is 
brutal retires from the city with his thirst for blood unslaked.”’+ 


Of the horrors which mark the Tsar’s return to Moscow, we are not 
called upon to speak— 

‘Non ragidniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.”’ 

It is not long after this horrible scene that he becomes a candidate 
for the hand of Queen Elizabeth! It is at this epoch of his life that 
we find him at one time terrified by phantoms of his disturbed imagi- 
nation; he thinks he sees danger for his life on all sides. We find 
him inquiring whether, in case of need, he can count on an asylum in 
England. At another he entertains all sorts of impossible projects, 
alliances, etc. ; a very prominent part amongst these is occupied by 





* Early Russian History. Four Lectures delivered at Oxford, &c., by W. R. S. 
Ralston, of the British Museum. London: Sampson, Low, Marstor, Low, & Searle. 
1874. 8vo., 236 pp. 

¢ ‘‘I saw this impostur or magician,” says Sir Jerome Horsey (p. 162), speaking of 
the Yurodivy Nicholas, ‘‘a fowll creature (who) went naked both in winter and 
summer ; he endured both extreme frost and heat; did many streinge things thorow 
the magical illusions of the Divell,” etc. 
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his meditating a matrimonial alliance with Queen Elizabeth. It is in 
illustration of this mad project of Czar. Ivan that I have attempted 
to put together all the notes which I have been able to gather on the 
subject from the works of our greatest historians, from memoirs of 
contemporaries, and from other sources, which accompany this 
biographical sketch of the doings and “merry gestes” of Good 
Czar Ivan, done in the “ Good old times” of Russia, alias Muscovy ! 

More in keeping with the gloom hanging about the end of the 
tyrant’s reign, than the negotiations for his matrimonial alliances, is 
a picture drawn by Horsey, in which most sadly figures another per- 
son connected with the scheme for an English marriage—Dr. Eliseus 
Bomelius. He, after being racked, “his arms drawen backe dis- 
jointed, and his leggs streiched from his middle loynes, his backe and 
bodie cutt. with wyer whipps,” was taken from the rack, bound to a 
stake, and ‘roasted and scorched till they thought noe liff in him.” 
Then he was cast into a sledge and “brought thorrow the castell,” 
where Horsey “ preste among many others to see him.” He cast up 
his eyes, naminge Christ, ‘‘after which he was flung into a dungeon 
to die.”’* ; 

To finish this horrible biography of a demon with Royal attributes, 
we will content ourselves with reproducing Mr. Ralston’s description 
of Ivan’s last moments :— 

**It is in November, 1581, that the mad Tsar attains the climax of his crimes in 
the murder of his eldest son, whom he smites on the head with so violent a blow from 
his iron staff, that the Prince falls insensible, and after a few days expires. Then 
despair seizes for a time upon the Tsar, who can rest neither by day nor by 
night, and who tries to expiate his crimes by gifts to monasteries and churches, and 
by having prayers said for the victims of his wrath, causing them to be prayed for by 
name when his memory serves him, and in other cases entreating God to have mercy 
upon the souls of such men as ‘Thou, O Lord, knowest.’ At last, in the beginning of 
1584, he is smitten by mortal illness. Horsey’s narrative gives a vivid picture of the 
last scene of this eventful history. We see the dying tyrant sending for magicians 
‘out of the North, where there is store.’ They arrive, three score in number, and 
being consulted by Prince Belsky, tell him that the ‘strongest planetts of heaven ' 
are against the Tsar, and wiil produce his end by a certain day. Whereupon Prince 
Belsky replies, that they are ‘veri likly to be all burnt that daye.’ We see the 
dying monarch daily carried into his treasury, where one day he explains to his nobles, 
in Horsey’s presence, the virtues of his various jewels. At length the day arrives 
which the magicians have said will be his last. Prince Belsky visits them, and 
taunts them with the failure of their predictions—‘Sir, be not so wrathful,’ they re- 
ply, mindful, perhaps, of the first Ceasar and the Ides of March ; ‘you know the 
daie is com, and ends with the settinge of the sun.’ About mid-day the Tsar calls 
for a chess-board, and sets his pieces in order, ‘all savinge the king, which by no 
means he could not make stand in his place with the rest upon the plain board.’ 
Suddenly he faints, falls backward, and all is over.t This happened on the 17th 
March, 1584.” 


In spite of the endless intrigues of the Germans and the Dutch, 
who intrigued against them, bribing the Czar’s advisers, the English 
merchants flourished, and their influence with Ivan the Terrible was 
superior to that of any other nation ever since the year 1572. Queen 
Elizabeth, also, notwithstanding the representations of the Northern 
Powers, that all commercial relations with Russia were very precarious 
and dangerous for the British subjects, did everything in her power to 





* Ralston’s Early Russ. Hist., pp. 143, 145 and 147. 
+ p. 147, 148. 
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encourage and protect the English trade with Muscovy. Having been 
informed by her envoys that the King of Denmark opposed himself to 
the attempts of the English to open a trade with Russian Lapland, 
and required from them exorbitant taxes for a free passage to that 
country through his dominions, the Queen wrote to the Czar (in 1581) 
informing him of these unfair dealings of the King of Denmark. “I 
know,” answered John, “that the treacherous Frederick of Denmark, 
desiring to interrupt all communication between the European nations 
and Russia, has brought forward claims to the territories of Kola and 
Pechenga, the hereditary appanages of the nation governed by us, but 
we will baffle all his designs. You, my dear sister, have only to clear 
the sea and the way to the Dvina by means of your ships of war, I 
have already ordered my military forees to occupy all the ports of the 
Northern Ocean for the protection of your merchants from the illegal 
oppressions of the Danes.”* But Frederick, afraid of molesting the 
English, whose power over the seas was already firmly asserted and 
maintained, and also fearing a war with Russia in its wild northern 
deserts, had already retracted from his unjust claims. 

The Czar appreciated quite well the importance of firmly establish- 
ing friendly relations with England ; besides, he was friendly disposed 
to the Queen, in consequence of the continual praise he heard from 
the English merchants residing in Moscow, of Elizabeth’s beauty, 
(sic.) amiability, and of her friendly dispositions to the Czar. It was 
even much rumoured about at the time, that he intended to offer 
himself as a husband to the Queent (who was then about fifty years 
of age), but this rumour is not sufficiently supported by the 
contemporary historical documents, or other serious historical 
authorities. But one thing which we find in the annals of the time 
is quite correct, namely, that the Terrible Czar, although possessing at 
the time a consort in the person of his seventh wife, Maria, and 
although it was in the course of the first year after their wedding, 
and that he was in the certainty that this marriage would not remain 
without issue, had actually ordered his agents to find for him a bride 
in England, wishing thereby to strengthen his alliance with Queen 
Elizabeth, nay, he even wrote to the Queen, asking for her advice on 
the subject. 

Let us consider the details of this interesting affair, more parti- 
cularly, as they appear before us in the contemporary records, acts, 
and other historical sources :— 

On sending to Moscow, according to the Czar’s request, an English 
surgeon, Robert Jacobi, Queen Elizabeth wrote to John—“ I send to 
you, my dear brother, my own doctor, who is very clever in curing all 
kinds of diseases ; do not think that I send him because I do not 
want him myself,—no, I send him only because you want him. To 
him you can confide the entire care for your good health. Together 
with him I send to you, according to your wishes, several apothecaries 








Geschichte des Russischen Reichs. 1005. 
t See Karamzin Hist. Russ. Empire. Vol. IX., ed. 1834, p. 414. 
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and barbers, some of them go voluntarily, and ‘some perforce.’ We 
send them to please you, although we have a great scarcity of this 
kind of people in our country.” [See English papers in the Archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. No. 1, page 1, and further]. 

Conversing with Jacobi, John asked him—‘Do you know in your 
own country of any widow, or maiden, worthy of being a Sovereign’s 
bride?” ‘I know one,” said Jacobi, “ Mary Hastings, the daughter 
of a ‘Sovereign’ Prince (?)—the Earl of Huntingdon, in right of her 
mother, a niece to our Queen, and aged now about 30.” 

Having understood the aim of these questions, and having in view 
the interests of England, Jacobi probably captivated John’s imagi- 
nation by a brilliant description of the various accomplishments and 
beauty of the proposed bride ; at all events, very soon after this con- 
versation, the Czar sent to London his Courtier (Dvorjanin—Noble- 
man) Pissemsky, with the following instructions :— 

‘“‘], Arrange everything for a friendly alliance, and a treaty for 
free commerce between England and Russia. 

“2. Obtain a private audience from the Queen, and discover to her 
‘as a secret,’ the Czar’s marriage project ; naturally only in case Mary 
Hastings is in every way qualified to become the Czar’s bride. In 
order to find this out, request an interview with her, and obtain a 
‘ painted image’ of her person (on a board or on paper). 

“3. Remark and inform us, is she tall, is she stout, is she fair, and 
how old she is ? 

“4, Find out—is she really a relation of the Queen’s, and what is 
the rank of her father ; has she any brothers or sisters. Besides this, 
thou must find out everything thou canst about her. Should the 
Queen say—that ‘Your Czar is already married,’ thou must answer 
thus—‘that is quite true, but she is not of royal blood, nor is 
she the daughter of any sovereign prince, so that whenever he likes 
he will leave her for the Queen’s niece.’ 

“5. Thou must tell the Queen, that Mary must assume the Ortho- 
dox (Greek) Faith, as well as such of her ‘ people’ as will come to stay 
at the ‘Court’ of Moscow. Tell her also that the Czar of Russia, 
after my death, will be my son, Czarewitch Theodor, but the children 
of the English ‘ Princess’ will receive separate private possessions, or 
feudal rights, as it was formerly done in Russia; tell her that all 
these conditions are and will remain wnchangeable ; and that in case 
the Queen will not agree to all these, my instructions are—to ask her 
leave for returning to Russia.” [See English Papers, Foreign Office 
Russ. No. 1, p. 10.] 

On the 11th August, 1582, Pissemsky set out from Kholmagora 
(now a small town in the Government of Archangel) for England, 
where a contagious epidemic prevailed at the time, which forced the 
Queen with her Court to retire to Windsor, where she lived in per- 
fect retirement. (This epidemic is called ‘the black, pest” in the 
reports of Pissemsky to John ; English historians have not recorded 
it at all, as far as I have been able to discover). Pissemsky was 
obliged to voyage from one country seat to another, and although he 
was everywhere splendidly entertained by the Queen’s orders, yet he 
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complained and remonstrated vehemently against this loss of time, all 
these ceremonies and feastings appearing to him very tedious, and do 
not uppear to have amused him in the least. 

Besides, he seems to have been afraid of incurring his terrible 
Sovereign’s displeasure for the slow execution of his orders; and to 
incur John’s displeasure was no trifle, since it was his custom to 
punish even the most trivial offence with torture, imprisonment, and, 
but too often, with death ! 

At last, on the 4th of November, he was, together with his Secre- 
tary (Dy&k), Meoudacha, and his Dragoman Beckmann, brought be- 
fore the Queen in Windsor Castle. There he found a numerous 
assembly of Courtiers, Peers, and Ministers, together with Deputies 
of the Anglo-Russian Merchants’ Company. Queen Elizabeth rose on 
hearing Czar John’s name, advanced some paces towards the Ambas- 
sador, received from him the presents and letters of credit of the 
Czar; told him with a gracious smile that she did not understand the 
Russian language ; expressed her regret on the unfortunate death of 
the Czarewitch,* was in general very gracious and condescending. 
When Pissemsky had finished his speech, in which he said that his 
Sovereign, Czar John, loved the Queen more than any other European 
Sovereign, she answered—“ I love him, my dear brother, no less than 
you say he loves me, and it is my sincere wish to see him some time 
with my own eyes.” (Literal words of the Ambassador in his report 
to the Czar). She asked him what he thought of England, and 
whether Russia was involved in no wars at the time? Pissemsky an- 
swered—‘‘ That England was a very beautiful, populous, and fruitful 
country ; that all rebellions had been put down in Russia; that 
Russia was involved in no war whatever ; and that all the rebels had 
expressed their sincere repentance to the Czar, and had been most 
graciously pardoned by him” (Sic !) 

Pissemsky was well pleased with this gracious reception, but was 
not at all pleased with Queen Elizabeth’s indecision and slowness ; 
and although he was offered to go hunting, to ride out, etc., he 
would not go, saying—‘ We have come hither for business, and not to 
play : we are Ambassadors, and not huntsmen /” 

On the 18th of December, at Greenwich, he has the first serious 
interview with the English Ministers; he related to them that 
Stephen Bathory (King of Poland), an ally of the Pope, and of the 
Roman (German) Emperor, was Russia’s worst enemy; that John, 
always loving and protecting the English “as his own people,” 
intended to establish a firm friendship with Queen Elizabeth, and 
draw up a solemn treaty to this effect ; so as to have friends and ene- 
mies in common with her, and to war with any person who offended 
her, and vice versa ; that the Queen can help the Czar, if not with men, 
at least with money ; that he has, and will have, nothing in Russia 
that he will not give or sell to his friends the English, and only asks 
in return from England, in exchange for Russian produce, all kinds of 
“ warlike contrivances,” arms, nitre, copper, zinc, lead, etc. “ But is 





* John, the hereditary Prince of Russia, elder son of John the Terrible, whom he had 
killed ‘accidentally’ with his own hand. 
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not the Lithuavian war finished already?” asked Elizabeth’s Minis- 
ters ; “we hear that the Pope boasts of the advantageous treaty of 
peace concluded by Stephen Bathory with your Czar.” 

“ The Pope can boast or not, just as he likes,” answered John’s Am- 
bassador, “ but our Sovereign knows very well who is his friend or his 
enemy.” 

The English Ministers agreed to all the offers of the Czar in the 
Queen’s name, and drew up a summary of the principal articles of 
the treaty, calling Czar John the Queen’s brother and dear nephew, 
using the expression, “and the Czar asks” (“et le Czar prie la 
Royne,” these are the exact words in an old French translation of this 
relation of Pissemsky), and adding, “that no foreigners, besides the 
English, are allowed to have commercial relations, or to establish 
depéts in the countries of the Northern Dwina, at Salowki, on the 
River Obi, Petchora, and Mesen.” To this Pissemsky remarked in 
great displeasure—‘ The Czar is the Queen’s brother, and not her 
nephew. The Uzar expresses his wishes, requests, demands, but never 
ASKS or BEGS, and gives nobody a commercial monopoly of Russia ; our 
harbours are open to all foreign vessels.” 

The Ministers erased the word nephew, explaining to the Am- 
bassador that it was a “kind,” and “friendly” name, and not a 
degrading title ; they also consented to strike the word asks out ; but 
explained to Pissemsky that the English had, with great dangers, 
difficulties, and expenses, discovered the passage to Northern Russia, 
and are, therefore, in all justice entitled to receive exclusive and more 
advantageous rights for their commerce on the shores of the Dwina.” 
They also complained of a New and very heavy tax imposed upon the 
English merchants by the Czar. 

To this Pissemsky replied—‘‘ That these merchants having for a 
long time paid no tax whatever to the Czar, had acquired immense 
wealth, and that the Czar ordered only a light tax to be levied from 
them ; that during a heavy war which he had with the Khan, and 
with Lithuany, he had levied from the English merchants in 1581, 
1000 roubles, and in 1582, only 500 roubles; and that this tax had 
been likewise imposed on all, not only foreign, but also on the native 
merchants, according to their wealth ; all these sums going to cover 
the expenses of a war, the happy issue of which protected them from 
many oppressions.” With this all official negotiations were concluded. 
Now began the negotiations for the Czar’s marriage with Mary of 
Huntingdon. 

On the 18th of January, Queen Elizabeth gave a private audience 
to the solemn Pissemsky, and asked him about the private affairs 
intrusted to him by the Czar, of which she knew already from Jacobi ; 
listened attentively to Pissemsky’s reports, expressed her “ gratitude ” 
for John’s wish to become “‘ nearer” related to her, but said that she 
did not think that Mary of Huntingdon, whose only ornaments were 
her moral qualities, would please the Czar, “ the well-known admirer 
and appreciator of beauty” (?) “ Besides” (added Elizabeth) “she 
has quite lately had the small pox; I will not allow you to see 
her now, nor will I allow the painter to pourtray her for your Czar 
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and my dear brother, with a red face and deep scars left by this 
Jatal disease |” 

The Ambassador insisted ; the Queen promised, at last, to comply 
with his wishes, but requested some delay, necessary for the complete 
recovery of the “bride.” Afterwards the conditions of the marriage 
treaty were negotiated. The daughter of Henry VIII., the husband 
of six wives, was probably not astonished that the Czar, during the /ife- 
time of his wife, opened negotiations for another alliance ; but wished 
(if she intended the marriage really to take place, which is also not 
very probable, as can be seen from the dissimulations of the Queen, 
and the reluctance of Mary of Huntingdon to become the bride 
of a real Bluebeard! and if all these negotiations were not carried 
on only to deceive the Czar, and thus to prevent him from order- 
ing all the English residents in Russia to be massacred ; and this, 
there is no doubt, he would have inevitably done, had his proposals 
met with a round refusal) beforehand, by means of a solemn treaty, 
to ratify and clearly to determine the rights of the future Czarine 
and of her children. With this the audience terminated, and the 
Ambassador had to wait patiently for several months the recovery, 
and the honour of seeing the future bride of his terrible Czar. 

In the meanwhile, on the 19th October, 1583, a son was born to 
the Czar in Moscow, and called Uar-Demetrius (or Dmitri), the same 
who was afterwards murdered at Ouglitch by order of the usurper 
Boris Godounov, and whose name was assumed by the impostor 
Gregory Otrepiév; whose name has been made known to Western 
Europe by the unfinished tragedy of Schiller, “‘ Demetrius,” and im- 
mortalized by several other poets, historians, and romancieros, under 
the name of ‘‘ False Demetrius ;” whose ambition brought so much 
misfortune, and so many disorders upon Russia in the beginning of 
the XVIIth century, which caused the memorable election of the 
Romanov family to the Russian throne. However, this event did 
not prevent John from continuing the negotiations for a marriage 
with “the Queen’s niece.” At least he gave no new orders to his 
Ambassador Pissemsky ; who, when informed of this event by the 
English merchants, gave no credit to the news, saying—‘ Evil- 
disposed persons have invented these false news, in order to hinder 
our Sovereign’s alliance with England, which will be beneficial to 
both countries, and highly unfavourable to other.” (See English 
MSS., fol. 134). 

At last, on the 18th of May, Pissemsky was ordered to go to the 
Chancellor’s (Lord Bromley’s) Gardens, where he was received by 
Lord Bromley, and by the bride’s father, the Earl of Huntingdon, 
who conducted him to a pretty summer-house (or pavilion). After a 
few minutes Mary appeared in the pavilion, accompanied by Lady, 

_ Bromley, the Countess of Huntingdon, and several other members of 
the British aristocracy. ‘‘ Here she is,” said Bromley to the Russian 
Ambassador, “look at her as long as you like. It is the Queen’s 
wish that you should not see her in a dark room, but in the open 
air, in this garden.” Mary of Huntingdon bowed slightly, and then 
stood immovable before the Ambassador of the terrible Czar, who, 
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anxious to execute his master’s command conscientiously, looked at 
her for a long time very steadily, impressing every line of her face 
and figure in his memory, to report it faithfully to the Czar. After 
some minutes had passed in this way, Pissemsky said—“ It is enough,” 
and walked away. He met Mary again at the crossing of two paths, 
then went away; then met her again.* After this interview he 
wrote to the Czar, ‘“‘ Mary Hastings is tall, slender, pale-faced ; has 
grey eyes, fair hair, a straight nose, and long taper fingers.” About 
beauty, not a word is to be found in this report. Elizabeth, al- 
though showing her niece (?) to the Ambassador with apparent 
reluctance, wished to hear Pissemsky’s opinion about Mary Hastings. 
She said that she was quite sure Mary did not please him; that 
her portrait, which she sent with him to the Czar, not being 
“ornamented” by the painter, would certainly appear very plain to 
the “ great connoisseur of beauty ”—the Czar, &c. Pissemsky assured 
her that on the contrary, he was sure “the bride” would please his 
Sovereign exceedingly ; and Elizabeth was apparently pleased with his 
praise. It is possible that she wished this marriage to be concluded 
in earnest ; and so, it is said, at first did the bride,t but soon changed 
her mind, being frightened by the tales of her Imperial ‘‘ Bridegroom’s” 
ferocity, and without difficulty succeeded in persuading the Queen 
to liberate her from the “dangerous honour.” 

After a magnificent “banquet,” given in honour of the Czar’s 
Ambassador, at Greenwich, the Queen gave him two letters for the 
Czar. In the one of these she thanked him for the offers of union ; 
in the other she thanked him for his intention to visit England (as she 
had heard that the Czar intended to retire to England in case of 
danger ), and said she hoped this intention would be realized, not only 
in case of danger, revolution, or any other misfortune,t but only to 
arrange an interview for the Czar with his loving sister (the Queen) 
who is ever ready to prove that England will be a second Russia for 
her dear brother (the Czar). 

Together with Pissemsky, she sent as her Ambassador to Moscow, 
an Englishman, Jerome Bowes, to whom she intrusted all further 
negotiations, both in state affairs and in secret treaties, as is seen from 
the eredentials which he carried with him to the terrible Czar.§ 





* This interview between the lady and the Ambassador is described somewhat 
differently by Horsey, and not without some touch of humour, “The Ambassador, 
attenden with divers other noblemen and others, was brought before her ladyship ; 
cast down his countenance ; fell prostrate to her feett, rise, ranne backe from her 
his face still towards her, she and the rest admiringe at his manner. Said by an 
interpritor yt did suffice him to behold the angel) he hoped should be his master’s 
espouse ; commended her angelicall countenance, state and admirable bewty.” 

+ English MSS. Russian Foreign Office Archives, fol. 137. 
t See Hackluyt Navig., 516 ; also English MSs., fol. 26. 

§ Samuel Pepys has recorded in his Diary the following anecdotic account (pp. 
115, 116, ed. Chandos) of ‘‘ Sir Jerome Bowes, Ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to 
the Emperor of Russia ; who, because some of the noblemen there would go up- 
stairs to the Emperor before him, he would not go up till the Emperor had ordered 
those two men to be dragged down-stairs, with their heads knocking upon every stair 
till they were killed (sic !!) And when he was come up, they demanded his sword 
of him before he entered the room. He told them if they would have his 
sword, they should have his boots too. And so caused his boots to be pulled off, 
and his night-gown and night-cap and slippers to be sent for ; and made the Emperor 
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The following description of a Muscovite Embassy, although re- 
corded nearly a century later, by an eye-witness, Mr. John Evelyn, 
gives some idea of the effect this Embassy of the Terrible Czar must 
have produced on the minds of the “good citizens” of London at 
the time, and of the general appearance and carriage of the Russian 
Envoys :— 


“Nov. 27, 1662. Went te London to see the entrance of the Russian Ambassador, 
whom his Majesty ordered to be received with much state, the Emperor not only hav- 
ing been kind to his Majesty in his distress, but banishing all commerce with our 
nation during the rebellion His Excellency came in a very rich coach, with some 
of his chief attendants ; many of the rest on horseback, clad in their vests after the 
Eastern manner, rich furrs, caps, and carrying the presents, some carrying hawkes, 
furrs, teeth, bows, &c. It was a very magnificent show. 

“Dec. 29, 1662. Saw the audience of the Muscovy Ambassador, which was with 
extraordinary state; his retinue being numerous all clad in vests of severall colours, 
with buskins after the Eastern manner ;* their caps of forr; tunicks richly em- 
broidered with gold and pearls, made a glorious show. The King being seated under 
a canopie in the banquetting house ; the Secretary of the Embassy went before the 
Ambassador in a grave march, holding up his master’s letter of. credence in a crimson 
taffeta scarfe before his forehead. The Ambassador then deliver’d it with a profound 
reverence to the King, who gave it to our Secretary of State ; it was written in a long 
and lofty style ; then came in the presents, borne by 165 of his retinue, consisting 
of mantles and other large pieces lined with sable, black fox and Ermine ; Persian 
carpets, the ground cloth of gold and velvet ; hawks, such as they sayd never came 
the like ; horses said to be Persian ; bows and arrows, &c. These borne by so long 
a traine rendered it very extraordinary; wind music play’d all the while in the 
galleries above. This finished, the Ambassador was convey’d by the Master of the 
Ceremonies to York House, where he was treated with a banquet which cost £200, as 
I was assur’d.” Interesting particulars about ‘‘ Muscovite Embassies,” can also be 
found in Pepys’ Diary, pp. 128, 130. 134, 136, and 438. 


Further illustration of the costume and general appearance of the 
Muscovite Bayars, and Ambassadors of the time, as well as of their 





stay till he could go in his night-dress, since he might not go as a soldier. And lastly, 
when the Emperor in contempt, to show his command of his subjects, did command 
one to leap from the window down, and broke his neck in the sight of the Ambas- 
sador, he replied that his mistress did set more by, and did make better use of the 
necks of her subjects , but said, that to show what her subjects would do for her, 
he would, and did, fling down his gauntlett before the Emperor, and challenged all 
the nobility there to take it up, in defence of the Emperor against his Queen; for 
which, adds Mr. Pepys, at this very day, the name of Sir Jerome Bowes is famous 
and honoured there.” I cannot help thinking that this account of Sir Jerome 
Bowes’ exploits, particularly if we consider the delicate objects of his mission, is 
more than doubtful, and has too much of the ‘* gasconade” style about it. Never- 
theless, in the Russian chronicles and diplomatic acts the name of Sir J. Buwes 
occupies anything but a honourable position ; he appears to have been considered by 
the Tsar and his statesmen a very rude and insolent character, and but a poor poli- 
tician, acting in accordance with his own fantastic notions, and very little in the 
interests of his country. On the whole, this passage in Pepys’ diary gives a good 
characteristic of the personal character of the English Ambassador to the Tsar s Court. 

At the bottom of the page in Pepys’ Diary, on which this record about Sir J. 
Bowes is entered, I find the following foot note :—‘“‘ Sir J. Bowes was sent to Russia 
in 1583 ; the object of his mission being to persuade the Muscovite to a peace with 
Jobn, King of Sweden (this can hardly have been the true cause of the mission, as 
can be seen from the text of the account of this mission given in this paper). He 
was also employed to confirm the trade of the English with Russia; and having 
incurred some personal danger (probably as tmaginary as the dangers encountered 
by some of the tourists of our own time, as contained in the picturesque accounts 
of their own voyages and adventures !) was received with favour on his return by 
the Queen. He died in 1616. There is a portrait of him in Lord Suffolk’s collection 
at Charlton.” 

* [tis said that none of their clothes are their own, but taken out of the King’s 
own wardrobe ; and which they dare not bring back dirty or spotted, but clean, or 
are in danger of being beaten.— Pepys’ Diary. Chandos ed., p. 438. 
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attendants, can be derived from a very little known engraving of the 
time, engraved by Michael Peterli, at Prague, the unique copy of which 
is now preserved at Wiesbaden (photographic copies can be found in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, and it has been recently re-produced 
in chromo-lithography in the extremely valuable and sumptuous pub- 
lication of Professor Prokhorof, “‘ Russian and Christian Antiquities,” 
1872). The engraving represents the procession of the Muscovite 
Ambassadors proceeding to the presence of the German Emperor, 
Maximilian II., in July, 1576, at Regensburg. We have chosen and 
re-produced only ten out of the figures represented in the engraving. 
The following is a list of these persons :— 

1. The principal Ambassador, Prince Zachari Sougoursky, noble- 
man of the court, and Governor of Bielosero, dressed in a red over- 
coat, with gold-thread embroidery, and a fur cap. 

2. The second Ambassador, “ Dyak” Andrey Gavrilovitch Arzy- 
bashef, in a blue overcoat, with gold embroidery, with a high-peaked 
hat on his head. 

These are followed by figures of Bayars and noblemen attached to 
the Embassy, and dressed in attire almost similar to the above. 

3. The figure of the ‘‘ Clerk” Afanassy Mich. Monastyref, carrying 
the credentials of his master, enclosed in an envelope of red silk ; he 
is dressed in a kaftan (overcoat) of dark red stuff, with flowery em- 
broideries, and a high cap with far border, closes the first pert of the 
procession. 

The second part of the procession consists of the servants and other 
inferior attendants of the Embassy (sze figs. 4 and 5), carrying the 
presents from the Czar to the Emperor. The presents on this occa- 
sion consisted of 40 skins of sables, from the Czar, and 40 from the 
Ambassador himself; 40 sables from the Dyak, and the same number 
from each of the attendant noblemen. The Clerk presented the 
Emperor with one pair of sables, and the same number to each of the 
Emperor’s sons. 

The furs were arranged in bunches in covers of soft leather. All 
the servants are dressed in gowns of various, colours, fur caps and 
Tartar boots of coloured leather. The person in a variegated striped 
dress and conical cap, on fig. 5 (a) appears to be a kind. of master of . 
ceremonies, regulating the order of the procession of the present- 
bearers. 





The Czar was apparently pleased at first with the results of this 
Embassy. He received Bowes (24 October, 1583) very graciously ; 
questioned him with much interest about the Queen, and ordered his 
Bayars, Nikita Romanowitch Juriev (one of the ancestors of the 
reigning family of Russia), Bogdan Bielsky and the Dyak (Secretary 
of State) Andrei Stchelkalof, to arrange with the Ambassador all the 
particulars concerning the pvlitical relations between Russia and 
England. After the definitive conclusion of this treaty, the Czar in- 
tended to begin the secret negotiations about his matrimonial alliance 
with England. After the reports he had received frm Pissemsky, 
the Czar thought both these treaties would be concluded now without 
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many difficulties. He was mistaken. Perhaps Elizabeth herself had 
made a mistake in choosing Bowes as her representative in Russia, for 
the definitive conclusion of friendly relations between the two 
countries. Bowes proved himself to be a man of an obstinate, insolent 
temperament ; from the very first word he declared to the Czar’s 
Councillors, that he could not, and would not change a single letter in 
the articles of the treaty which had been remitted by the English 
Ministers to the Russian Ambassador Pissemsky in London. He 
further declared that the Queen was always ready to be the interme- 
diary between the Czar and any other nation for the conclusion of peace- 
ful relations ; but that she would not enter into any warlike plans or 
expeditions against the Czar’s enemies, not considering herself entitled 
to sacrifice the lives of her subjects for the furtherance of any one’s 
interests; adding, that England was on friendly relations with 
Lithuany, Sweden, and Denmark. “ How is it possible,” said Ivan, 
“for me to become an ally of your Queen’s, when my greatest enemies 
are her friends? The Queen must either incline Stephen Bathory to 
a@ permanent peace with Russia (and make him return to Russia 
Livonia and Polozk), or she must go to war against him together 
with myself.” To this Bowés replied with indignation—“ The Queen 
would consider me insane, if I would conclude such a treaty.”* He 
firmly required that the English alone would be allowed to enter the 
Northern Ports of Russia, as it was formerly. To this the Bayars an- 
swered, that formerly Russia had for her commercial relations with the 
other nations of Europe, a harbour on the Baltic—Warva, which had 
since been taken from the Czar by the Swedes ; that now the German, 
Dutch, and French merchants traded with Russia only through her 
Northern Ports, whence they cannot in justice be expelled to please 
Queen Elizabeth ; that freedom of commerce for a// nations was indis- 
pensable for the welfare of the country, and that Russia could not 
submit to become a slave (at least in its commercial relations) of the 
English tradesman, who did not scruple to impose on the Russian 
subjects, by bringing for sale to this country worthless goods, such as 
rotten cloths, etc. Besides, they said, some of your merchants have 
entertained secret relations with the Czar’s enemies, such as the Kings 
of Sweden and Denmark, helping them in their intrigues against the 
Czar’s interests, and calumniating the Czar and his kingdom in the 
letters and pamphlets they published and spread about in England, call- 
ing Russians barbarians, ignorants, and fools ; adding that, although 
the Czar had forgotten all these offences, solely out of consideration for 
her Majesty, yet he donbted not she would not presume to give com- 
mands to a Sovereign who receives orders from no person in the world, 
however powerful, neither the Emperor of Germany, nor the Sultan, 
nor other Sovereigns even more powerful than the Queen. To this 
Bowes angrily replied, that no Sovereign was more powerful than the 
Queen ; that she is in nothing inferior to the Emperor, whom her father 
hired to make war with France ; that she is in nothing inferior to the 


* English MSS.., fol. 162; further see ditto, fol. 173, 207, 223, and Karamzin’s His- 
tory of the Russ. Empire (ed. 1834), vol. IX., p. 422—427. 
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Czar. For these words, says Bowes, the Czar angrily ordered him 
to leave the palace, but soon bethought himself and recalled him to 
his presence, and praised him for zealous defence of his Sovereign’s 
honour ; adding—‘* Would to God that I had such a faithful servant.” 
As a token of his friendship to the Queen, the Czar at last consented 
to allow the English the sole right of trading in the ports of Korel, 
Vargousa, Mezen, Pechenga, and Schouma, leaving only the harbours 
of Poudojer and Kola open to the merchants of other nations. But 
Bowes persisted in his obstinate conduct, and refused to accede to a 
treaty by which the English would not gain the monopoly of the trade 
in the Northern harbours of the empire. Suspecting that the Czar’s 
Bayars, especially the Secretary of State (Dyak) Andrey Stchelkalof, 
had been bribed by the Dutch merchants, Bowes required personal in- 
terviews with Ivan. The Czar gave him audience after audience, which 
every time ended with the Czar’s angrily sending him out of his 
presence. 

The Czar was losing patience. He hoped at least to arrange some- 
thing about his matrimonial projects, and ordered Bowes to visit him* 
SECRETLY, without sword or dagger.t The courtiers left the hall when 
Bowes entered, all but the Bayars, Prince Feodor Troubetzkoy, Nikita 
Romanov Yurief, Dmitri Iv. Godounow, Bjelsky, and the Noblemen of 
the Council; Tatistchef, Cheremissinof, Voyeikof, who were seated 
further from the Czar; the Dyaks (Stchelkalof, Frolof, and Strieshnef) 
“stood near the oven.” The Czar made a sign to the Ambassador, 
with his Dragoman, the Bayars Yurief and Bielsky, and the Dyak 
Stchelkalof, to come nearer; he related to Bowes the history of the 
negotiations for the English alliance that had been carried on by Pis- 
semsky, and by his surgeon Jacobi. He expressed his wish to marry 
Mary Hastings ; said he wished to know whether the Queen approved 
of and wished this marriage, and if she would allow the bride to 
receive the baptism according to the ritual of the Greek Church ? 

Bowes replied that the Christian faith was the same all over the 
world ; that Mary would not in all probability consent to change her 
religion ; that she is feeble, her health extremely delicate, and that 
she is not at all attractive ; that the Queen has other nearer aud more 
charming relations, whom however he (Bowes) does not venture to 
name, without the Queen’s permission ; that the Czar can marry any 
one of these if he wishes * For what purpose did you come here ¢” 
asked John ; “ with a refusal? with insignificant words? immoderate 
requisitions, to which my Envoy has already given my answer in 
London to the Queen’s Ministers? with offers of a new, nameless, and 
therefore impossible marriage?” He called Bowes “ an uncivil, un- 
reasonable Envoy ;” adding that he did not wish for the Queen's in- 
tercession in his behalf with Bathory, desiring only a firm alliance 
with England ; ordering him at the same time to prepare for leaving 
Russia immediately. The Ambassador now relaxed somewhat from 
his rigid severity, seeing that he would be thus obliged to leave 
Russia without having obtained any results from his negotiations. 





* On the 13th December (Old Style). + English MSS., fol. 179. 
Cc 
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He attempted to excuse himself by his ignorance of the usages of the 
country ; intreated the Czar to continue his negotiations with the 
Queen ; assured him that she rejoiced in the idea of a family alliance 
with such a great Sovereign as the Czar ; promised to send him 
the portraits of ten or more of the most noble and beautiful of the 
English ladies ; adding, that the Queen couLD, notwithstanding her 
peaceful character, help the Czar in his wars with men and money, if 
John would restitute to the English atx their old commercial 
monopolies. 

The hope of becoming the husband of a beautiful Englishwoman 
still captivated the mind of the ambitious Czar ; praising highly the 
amity of Queen Elizabeth, he determined on sending a new Embassy to 
London. Although he was angry with Bowes, yet having been in- 
formed of his complaint against the officials appointed to attend him 
during his residence in Russia, he ordered to punish them, even with- 
out inquiring into the nature of their offences. He did this to prevent 
this “ quarrulous and greedy man” (as such he is represented in the 
Russian Ministerial papers) from leaving Russia with any bad feelings 
against its Sovereign.* 

But before Bowes could depart from Moscow on his return journey 
to England, John breathed his last on the 18th of March, 1584. 


Ir will no doubt add to the interest of this article to give its readers 


a fac-simile of a contemporary portrait of “The Terrible” Czar. This 
will be found on Plate I., which is carefully copied from a woodcut of 
the sixteenth century, from Baron Heberstein’s “ Moscovia.” The 
shield in the foreground bears the arms of Moscow. The engrav- 
ings of the ambassadors and other attendants, described on a preceding 
page, will be found on Plate II. 





* This scene of Bowes’ Embassy is principally extracted from Karamzin’s admir- 
able ee of this episode of the Anglo-Russian History. Hist. of the Russ. 
Empire. IX., 426, 427. 
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DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO GLASTONBURY THORN. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. GERARD SMITH. 
(Concluded from Vol. XV. page 144.) 


Tuesday y* 26th day y® Old St. Stephens Day as before this day in 
y* forenoon I went to Chilquil to the mayors house and he gave me a 
pass signed and seled with y* Corpration Seal ¢.e. Mitre and Crosier, 
and afterward I went and lodged at the 7 stars till morn. 

Wednesday y® 27th day y* Old Saint Johns Day as before I took 
leave of Mrs. Bartlet and that I might have some thing of news to 
carry home she said I should not stir until I writ down y* story she 
was going to tell me which did and it is y* account of a young Gentle- 
man y* came to Glastenbury and setled there a while and was admired 
for his fine behaviour, and a young Lady falling in love with him y® 
Minister of Glaston went with ’em to the top of y* Torr and married 
them there in the place where St. Michaels Church did stand, and y® 
steeple now stands there still. And y* spark did gather all her effects 
together into y* Bath wagon and she was to meet him at a place 
appointed ; but he quite left her. 

He went by y® name of Esquire Tomson, and she by y* name of 
Mrs. Roach. Also it is said that about 16 years agoe a man was 
bury’d at St. Michael’s on the top of the Torr. The Tower of St. 
Michaels being a sea mark and ruinous, Esquire Hoare sent masons 
to repair it and it is said that it cost ’em a quarter of a years time to 
do it and y* it was finished about six weeks before y* Old Christmas. 

It has 2 Images yet standing almost entire and y* groundwork is 
fair to be seen both oth Church and Chancel I viewed it on Old St. 
Johns day. 

Wednesday y* 27th day Saint Johns Day a close calm and a gloomy 
rainy day, after I had took leave of y° 7 Stars from whence I brought 
some Sweet Leek seeds y* Mr. Bartlet gave me, I came away went up 
y® Torr and brought away a stone from Saint Michaels Old ruind 
Church. And hard it rained. I came away from Glastenbury, and 
was forced to wade y° water at Hartly Bridge a great way, and turn- 
pike way I went over lanes and wet closes to East Wells and took up 
my lodgings again at Widow Winters and alcras morning I saw a 
man y* was making China Toys for y* gentry melt China and Flint 
Glass with candleblaze. He first melted a stick off from y® side of 
a white little China cup and then another off from a Flint Glass salt 
and after that melted and joyned both together and this was on thurs- 
day the 28th day of December y* Old Childrens Mass Day y* I saw y° 
toy maker work y* Chainy and Glass above specified a fine calm and 
some sun this day I went into y® City, and looked about me viewed the 
Old Cathedrall of St. Martin and took leave of Widow Winter about 
2 in y* afternoon and came turnpike way toward Bath, and passd by 
Vinegar Church and down a lane, and lay at Thomas Veaters y® sign 
of y* George, where was a merry young Landlady sung cheerfully. 

Friday y® 29th ditto day. I went to Bath and lay at Joseph Gor- 
dans in a street called Hollway but a little way from Bath Bridge. 
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Saturday y® 30th day. Ditto, as the day before it, and this day I 
viewed y® town and Cathedrall and find y* it is made like a parish 
Church no choristers chanting but blue coat boys singing there, and 
as for y*® town I had but a slight view of it and so can say but very 
little of it only this y* there is a fine bridge, and y* town stands very 
like Halifax but twice y* bigness of it. I enquired about Mrs. Tra- 
vellian and went toward Swanswick to see Mr. Penn but find he is 
dead I came to Haloway and lay at Solomon Lanes. 

Sunday y® 81st day and last day of the Old Year, a day as y* day 
before it. At morn I came away from Bath and traveld to Bristul 
and lay at Sarah Stanhops on Saint Lawrence Hill. And here I 
ended up the Old Year 1755. 


and gone 
im far from Home 
Gods Goodness will Defend 
And bring me to my Journeys End. 
Amen Amen Amen 


__ Munday y’ first day of January 1756. New Year Day, as y° day 
before it at morn I left St. Lawrence hill where I had ended y® Old 
Year, and I went into y* town the City of Bristoll and Bedmister and 
Glasshouse and view'd y® half ruind Cathedrall y® least in all England, 
and I viewed y* Colledge Green and y’ fine cross thereon and viewd 
y*® Harbour and shipping that fills y* Harbour with ships and other 
vessells as close as one can stand by another a great way and y* town 
all on an hurry and continuall bustle far worse than London, and I 
am told y* in this City besides the Cathedrall there are 19 Churches 
and 15 Glass Houses. This New Years Day I spent in viewing and 
observing y* City of Bristol, and at night I took up my lodging at 
Mrs. Jane Mathew’s in Ann Street y* Sign of y® Boot. And y* good 
woman gave me back my lodging payment and wish’d me as good 
usage at my next lodging. 

Tuesday y® second day weather ditto. This day I travelld from 
Bristol to Thornbury and lay at Sarah Stinchcombs in Back Street. 

Wednesday y* 3rd day of January, a sore and rough windy day, at 
morn I left Thornbury call’d at Mrs. Childs in y® lane and though she 
was absent yet her son and daughter did treat me civilly, and gave 
me some coyn at my coming away. So away I came to Berkley, and 
lay at Philip Jones’s house. 

Thursday y® 4th day ditto. At morn I left Philip Jones’s and went 
and took leave of my very good friend Mr. William Jenkins and both 
found and left him sewing Sail Cloth and I tarry’d a good while and 
we discoursed very freely, and I was very civilly entertain’d and had 
some copper coin given at my coming away. And so I set off for 
Dursley, and lodged at Robert Goodwins y* Sign of the White-Hart in 
Dursley and in Dursley is a neat beautifull Market House and in this 
town I saw 2 swine lay killd and burnt as black as a toad and one lay 
on a table and y® other ith’ mucky miry way, y® ugliest object J 
thought y* ever my eyes beheld and that and more of their cookery is 
more proper for dogs and swine than men Their toad back bacon 
and Cabbage kettle stinking porrage like Trayn oy] or like the stink 
of y® Hog Stye. 
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God is y* giver of good Meat, 
And thankfull we should be : 
But when we nothing have to eat, 
We are pinch'd with poverty. 


Then we complain and cry for want 
And discontented still— 

Both rich and poor complain they want, 
They have not all they will. 


God sends good meat the Deel sends Cooks 
To spill and marr y® same, 

With sulky saucy simpring looks 
Maid Mrs. and Mad Dame. 


Friday y* 5th day a fair clear sunshiny day, and cold North wind all 
y°day. At morn I left Dursley called at y* mill and took leave of 
Mr. Lawson came through Cam to Cam Bridge and Fram Bridge to 
Whitminster and I lay at y* White Swan where I was entertained 
very well, and at my coming away gave me a glass of Brandy. 

N.B. To this come a many people from all places about for cure 
of mad dogs bitings and its said are always cured, and this is y* Old 
Wassal night indeed. 

Saturday y® 6th day y* Epiphany. A day frosty cold and sunshine 
till noon and afternoon its gloomy cold and rainy After a day of sore 
wet travell I came to City of Gloucester and lay at Sam" Chamlois’s 
in Catton Street alias Catton Parish. 

Sunday y* 7th day partly as the day before it. All this day I 
rested in Gloster, and attended the Divine Service at the Cathedrall 
and a stranger from London preached a most excellent sermon on 
these words, A bruised Reed shall he not break—untill he send forth 
Judgment to victory and a worthy sermon indeed it was. And as I 
was coming away y* Ladys Badgers Gentlewoman examined me and 
gave me 3 half pence or 2 pence in copper coyn and said it was all she 
had or else she would have given more. And I thanked her for that 
and I went and dined at Sam” Chamlois’s there. 

Munday y® 8th daya ditto day. All this day I rested at Sam” 
Chamlois’s and lay there again and went to St. Nicholas Church to 
hear a sermon preached to y® Company of y* Pin Makers, out of the 
131st Psalm verse the first, and all this day I rested in Gloster and 
lay at Sam” Chamlois’s again. But here must not be omitted what 
was like to have been forgotten that yesterday in y* afternoon I went 
to y® Cathedrall and attended y* Evening Service and was met again 
by y® Lady’s Badger waiting woman who took me with her set me up 
stairs and bid me tarry till she came to me and in about a quarter of 
an hour she came brought me bread and cheese and gave me a shilling 
and this was on Sunday the 7th day of January. 

Tuesday y® 9th day as y* day before it. Att morn I went to take 
leave of my good friends at Blind gate hard by y* Colledge Church 
and came back to Catton Street bid farewell to Mrs. Chamlois and 
traveld toward Teuxbury but I fell short and tarryd till morn at a 
farm house near Lye, and cold night. 

Wednesday y® 10th day as y* day before or colder. a cold white 
frost at morn I left Lye and traveld to Teuxbury and lay at Mrs. 
Grubs in Smithy Lane. 
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Thursday y* 11th day still ditto and cold rain before I left Teux- 
bury Mr. Henry Whitaker signed my Pass and I had 3 pence given 
me and so I left Teuxbury and coming from thence by Ripple &. 
to Kemzy I went into y* Church yard and wrote down Nicholas Han- 
cocks Epitaph as it is here written verbatim— 

Farewell false world Ive had enough of thee 

I value not what thou canst say of me 

Thy smiles I court not nor thy frowns I fear 

Alls one to me my head lyes quiet here 

What ill thou has seen in nie take care to shun 

And look at home theres something to be done. 
After I had taken down the Epitaph I came away for Worcester but 
finding I could not reach it, 1 went over to Upton and lay at Mrs. 
Bricks till morning, and there runs y* charming Severn, and there is a 
Church rebuilding and a tabernacle erected till y* Church be built. 
The Church steeple still stands. 

Friday y* 12th day still ditto. From Upton on I travelld to Worces- 
ter and found very bad way and ill dawbed with mire and wet. I was 
directed to Mr. Richard Taunts y* Sign of y® Salmon Fish in Church 
Street and I lodged there and found em a very good civill people. 

Saturday y* 13th day ditto. From Worster I went intending to go 
to Droitwich but I falling short, I call at an alehouse in y* way y* 
Sign of y* Py’d Bull and I lay there and y® Landlords name is John 
Sermos and a hansom young man and of a very hansom carriage and 
by y® way I enquired for Padswell I called there and y* Lady Pack- 
ington sent me a shilling and I both eat and drank and one y* I took 
for her daughter gave me 6 pence and a letter to carry to Mrs. 
Wheelers in Yorkshire and with abundance of cheerfulness this night 
as said before I lay at pyd Bull and thought it was y® hottest night 
I felt this year hitherto. 

Sunday y* 14th day y* same as before, at 9 at morn, I left y* pyd 
Bull and went to Wichbut by y° way I calld and refreshd at y* Eagle 
aud Child, and Lcame to Wich and went to y* black Boy and perry 
wig and after to Mr. Lucas Sayls, and there I tarryd till morning. 

Munday y* 15 day as that before, but a frosty morning. At morn 
I went over to West wood to S* John Packingtons a nasty miry wofull 
way to it. But a charming place and neatly seated and a beautiful 
building, a fish pond said to contain 122 acres of land, and there was 
swans swimming upon the large fish pond. I went up y® stone stairs 
into y® kitchin delivered my welcome message to y* housekeeper from 
Mr. Wheeler, and I was well entertained and y* housekeeper gave 
me a shilling, and I came away to Droitwich and lay at Will” Brooks 
y’ Sign of y® Bell near y* Hospital in Droitwich. 

N.B. This town had formerly in it four Churches 7.e. Saint An- 
drews, St. Peters, St. Nicholas, and Dodrel on the Hill. And now 
only St. Andrews, y* chief Church and that has 8 bells and a quarter 
clock and chimes, and Dodrel 6, and St. Peters 3, and only the steeple 
and quire of Doderel Church is standing and y* great arch of y* West 
window and a porch is built to y° Quire Door. 

This town has in it 30 Salt houses and pays above 4000 pounds in 
every month for duty to y* King and y* salt makers buy their salt of 
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y® huckster shops. This salt is called Basket Salt and is y* finest salt 
in all England. 

Tuesday y* 16th day as y® day before it. All this I rested and 
tarryd and lay at W™ Brooks in Droitwich. And now y* weather 
being y® same and better I need not to note it till it alter. Only set 
down my lodging. 

Wednesday y*® 17th day a gallant morn I set off for Broomsgrove 
and lay there and rested very well. 

Thursday y* 18th day I went to Birmingham and lay at Mr. Faring- 
dons in Pinfold Street. 

Friday y*® 19th day from Brimingham I came to Sutton Cofield to 
Mrs. Foxhalls tarryd till 7 a clock and went and lay at Mrs. Jacksons 
in Mill Street. 

This Mrs. Foxhall is a very cheerful woman, and has 2 daughters 
Mary and Betty. She carryd very well and civilly to me and gave 
me a Letter for Mr. Dixon living in Worsbor. 

Saturday y® 20th day from Sutton I came to Litchfield and lay at 
Mrs. Scroops in St. John’s Street. 

Sunday y® 21st day St. Agnes day. From Litchfield I came unto 
Branston calld at y* Turnpike and Mr. Minions and at Mr. J Minions 
I was well entertained and sent to lodge at John Swindens a servant 
conducted me with Lantern and Candle and by their orders too. 

Munday y° 22nd day. I came back to Mr. Minions got breakfast, 
took leave and came away with Mary Lee their daughter, who invited 
me into her house, treated me well and tells me a very strange acci- 
dent befell her husband on thursday y* 29 of last August as he was 
going to Burton Market an old tree fell on him and killd him and she 
had then 4 children and another was born next morning and her 
brother John Minion was slain by an empty cart y® 7th of May 1754, 
Old Stile and in y® latter end of November one Tho. Tipper was 
shot in y® Forest of Needwood in cold blood and left a widow and 4 
fatherless children. The keeper shot him. I went to Bond End in 
Burton and lay at John Cantrols. 

Tuesday y* 23rd day I came to Darby and lay at William Steels 
house in St. Peters Parish a pious clean civil people. 

Wednesday y® 24th day I came from Darby to Duffield, and lay at 
John Bloodstons y*® White Swana civil house. I was yesterday at 
Mr. W™ Evans he sign’d my Pass, and gave me 4 pence. 

Thursday y* 25th St. Paul at morn I find a strinkling snow and 
crazling frost and fair clear sunshine I came away from the White 
Swan, went to y® Church yard and took 2 or 3 Epitaphs as follows 


W” Litchfield of Little Eaton Died 7br 14, 1740 aged 54 


With deepest thoughts spectator view thy fate 
Thus mortals pass to an Immortall state 
Through Deaths dark vale we hope to find y® way 
To the bright Regions of Eternall day 

Lifes but a moment Death that moment ends 
Thrice happy he who well his moment spends 
For on that direful point Eternity depends. 


On Jo® Hawkins of little Eaton Carrior 


Good natural parts unto his end. 
Was honest, and sincere 
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A trusty true and faithful friend 
And a kind father dear 

From his hard journeys here on earth, 
His soul has took its flight 

And gone a journey much more worth 
To meet y® Lord of Light. 


On W™ Atkins who dyed y*® 25th of March, 1752 
Mortals be warn’d, on youth do not rely 
You see I’m gone live well and learn to dy. 
After I had taken down y° aforesaid Epitaphs I left Duffield and came 
to Alfreton and was well entertaind at y* Rever* Mr. Horns and lodged 
y® night. 

Friday y® 26th a Fast day dry gloomy cold and windy. All y® day 
I was at Mr. Horns and lay there again and before I came away I had 
a Shilling given me. 

Saturday y* 27th day a fair dry day cold cloudy and sunshine twixt 
11 and 12 ith forenoon I left Alfreton. Went to Higham call at y® 
Plow and refreshed me well calld at Richard Lees and was well treated 
and Richard Lee gave me 3 pence, and I went to y® Clay Cross and 
lay at the Sign of y*George Thomas Garrets and there was a sad crue 
of cursers and swearers. 

Sunday y® 28th day ditto at morn I left Clay Cross and went by 
Wingerworth to Chesterfield and lay at Sarah Stathams in Alliwell 
Street. And here both the landlady and a young man was abused by 
@ shameless woman and I called Cutamite for taking their part. 

Munday y*® 29th day from Chesterfield I travelld to Machill Bank 
and to Cherry tree Hill and lay at y* Rev Mr. Savages. Weather ditto 
and Mr. Savage gave me severall books to lend but without titles. 

Tuesday y°* 30th day I came into Sheffield and I lay at y* Sign of 
y® Bacchus and Finley Manson trimd me again and drank with him 
and y* printer and others besides them. 

Wednesday y* 31st day I drest y® Clock and was rewarded for it 
and Mrs. Steel gave me a pair of plain stript worsted garters and bid 
me wear em for her sake, and so about noon or after I came away and 
travelld to Worsbor. Lay at Mr. Dixons, and so shut up y® gate of 
Old Janus. 

Thursday y° first day of February. The last night y* weather 
changed from calm to windy and y* was arainy day. All this day I 
rested at Worsbor, at Mr. Dixons and lay there, and just a little 
before dark in y* evening came Esquire Goar to Mr. Dixons and took 
me to his house where I was amicably treated and had 18 pence given 
and returned to Mr. Dixons and lay there again, and a fierce windy 
night it was and this wind did much damage in severall places. It 
tore a Hay Stack all to pieces at Worsbor and unthatch’d a house and 
took y® Irish slate off Britton new Ch. and took down a new house on 
Heaton Moor. 

Friday y® 2nd day Candlemas day. Something calmer ; but cloudy 
and cold. In y°* forenoon I left Worsbor, came to Barnsley and to 
Britton and lay at y* Clarks Mr. Adam Bayldons. 

Saturday y* 3rd day ditto. At morn I went to Britton Hall and 
see the wind had torn off one side of y® rails and banisters of y* Hall. 
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Away I went to y* Parkmill and y* Old Hall and lay at Adam 
Wolfendens. 

Sunday y* 4th day y® same all this day I was at Adam Wolfendens, 
and lay there again. 

Munday y* 5th day ditto at morn I left y* Old Hall came to Flock- 
ton by Emly calld at Widow Seniers and y* Clark Hampshires and 
Wat Kays, and went to Cock Wills and lay there. 

Tuesday y* 6th day, at morn I left Cock Wills and by Dumb 
Steeple I went to the Hutt, calld at John Woods and Robert Pools 
oth Falhouse and down to Mirfield I went, called at Mr. Ismays and 
lay at Jacob Hemingways. 

Wednesday y*® 7th day as before about noon or after I went to 
Hopton and lay at Daniel Micklethwaits. 

Thursday y* 8th day ditto at morn I left Daniels and went to Kirk- 
heaton to Mr. Medleys, and tarryd till morn at Chapels oth Kirk 
Brigg. 

Friday y® 9th day as before at morn I went to Tho. Castles and was 
sent for to go to Mr. Clarks y* Rector, and I went and was conducted 
into y* chamber, conversed a good while with y* parson and came 
away and had 6 pence sent after me, and I came away and calld at y® 
Hole bottom and Stafford Hill. Came back to Hopton Hall and lay 
at Dan" Micklfits. 

Saturday y® 10th day ditto in y* forenoon leaving Hopton I went to 
Mirfield and lay again at Jacob Hemingws 

Sunday y® 11th day a fine gallant warm sunshine day like Summer. 
All y® day I was at Mirfield and lay at Jacob Hemingways. 

Munday y® 12th day ditto after noon I set homeward by Casle 
Hall and Dewsbury. Calld at Mr. Wheelers and found em absent. I 
calld at Mr. Turners and B. Blackburns and by Cracking Edge and 
Common side I went to Millbank and lay there. 

Tuesday y® 13th day gloomy and rain. At morn I left Millbank, 
went to John Tomsons and to Mr. Taylors in vain. Calld at Mr. 
Scots came over Howley Park to Woodkirk and lay in my own Bed 
Cloths at B. Rhodes. 

Wednesday y® 14th day as y® day before it. Having visited y® 
neighbours I came home made a fire and lay in y* Cabbin. 

Thursday y® 15th day ditto I went again toward Soothill. Calld at 
Wards and at Jo" Fields and down to Millbank I went and I lay 
there. 

Friday y* 16th day ditto I went to Dewsbury with 2 letters to Mr. 
Wheelers. Came back by Purlwell and call’d at Joshua Brooks and 
went horseway to Jo Blakeleys and find him sick and I lay there. 

Saturday y® 17th day ditto. All this day I was at Batley and Car- 
linghow and lay again at Joseph Blakeleys. 

Sunday y® 18th day ditto all this day I was at Joseph Blakeleys 
and again I lay there. 

Munday y* 19th day, till 11 in the forenoon I was at Joseph Blake- 
lys and filld up the Diary. And here ends y® story of my long and 
tedious and troublesome Glastenbury Journey. 

P.S. N.B. That awhile after my arrival home a gentleman to 
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whom I had lent y* Memoirs of my Journey after he had perused em 
when he return’d em gave me a piece of silver coyn and a copy of 


verses. 


The same that here follew and also his observations on the 


Journalists return from Glastenbury. 


™ — Old Friend from that fam’d 
an 
Where trees in winter bloom 
Where Saints did live, in days of yore 
Whose relicks vie with Rome ‘ 
Now drop your pilgrims staff and tell 
What wonders you have seen 
At Bristol Glaston and at Bath 
Where you have lately been 
Untie your Bag, fragments produce 
Which you have brought from thence 
St. Michael's tower the ‘lor adorns 
The sea appears from hence 
King Arthur, Edgar, and more—kings, 
Have been entombed here 
Where Ina first did build theChurch. (69) 
Which flourish’d many a year. (600) 
St Josephs Chapell with some more 
In ruins now is seen 
The clasping ivies grace the walls 
And flourish ever green 
Those scraps of stone you now produce 
From Glastons Abbey come 
From Chapels got where saints were laid, 


Your Bag seems loaden still my friend 
With something it is fraught. 

Where is y® blossom of that tree 
You have from Glaston brought 

Have patience Sir and you shall view 
The Holy Hawthorn Tree 

As it appeard on Christmas day 
In Nilot Street to me. 

Blossoms and buds in vials clear 
Through Chaingate water view 

They came from thence I do declare 
And what I say is true. 

A Journey to yt Holy Land 
A place of lasting bliss, 

Is our chief hope, our greatest gain 
And solid happiness. 

Seek then my Friend that glorious place 
Where Tree of Life is found 

That never fades but blossoms still 
Tn one eternall round 

O happy Saints who heretofore 
Have past your pilgrimage 

You lost your life in days of yore 
Now live from age to age. 





In Glaston, Brittish Rome. 
He also added y® following observations and gave me as followeth 
here 

On Saturday y* 15th day of November, N.S. the Journalist John 
Jackson set out of his Journey in y* 71st year of his age poorly pro- 
vided for so long a Journey with a sore leg, and but little mony to 
drink and bath at the Chaingate water and to see y° White Thorn bud 
and blossom at Glastenbury on Old Christmas Day and notwithstand- 
ing y® rigorous season and dead time of y* year the inclemency of y* 
weather and y* splashy roads rendered almost impassible by heavy 
rains and great floods, He surmounted all difficulties, and travell’d 
through 7 Counties, past through above 55 Hamlets and Villages, 23 
Market Towns and 6 Cities viewed y* Cathedrals and Churches &c. 
and returned to Mirfield y* 7th day of February 1756 N.S. and 
brought some twigs of y* Holy Thorn full of buds, and some also in 
blossom in two vials full of Chaingate water, also severall fragments 
of stone from y* venerable ruins of Glastenbury Abbey. He was on 
his Journey 13 weeks and 4 days. 

But although by the mercy of God almost contrary to all peoples 
expectation I returned safe home again yet notwithstanding I found I 
had got such a desparate Surfiet as had undoubtedly cost me my Life 
had I not through Gods good and mercifull providence brought me 
under y* hand of that honest and ingenious person vulgarly called 
Doctor Man of Gomersal Hill top, hard by Birstall, near Leeds, in y° 
West Riding of Yorkshire to whose skill and care next under God I 
owe my life and health for he has not only cured my desperate surfiet 
but also my Leg, which has been sore 12 years and I think in con- 
science I ought to make it.to be known that others who may happen 
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to suffer as I have done may as I have done go where they may be 
sure to find without faile a sure and speedy remedy and the Lord 
direct us all. 
Ecclesiasticus Chap. y® 38th to vers y*® 16th is very applicable to 
the matter in hand. 
FINIS. 
Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non his utere mecum. 
Horace Epistol. Lib. I. vii.. 


Farewell ; if more thou knowest impart me thine friendly ; if not 
accept thou this of mine. 





THE “FALKIRK” ROLL OF ARMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Tue receipt in England of intelligence of the disastrous defeat sus- 
tained at Stirling, found that kingdom rent by civil discord, for the 
Earls of Norfolk and Hereford, deeming the disadvantages of a Scotch 
campaign with the King absent in Flanders favourable to the consum- 
mation of their designs, fomented disturbances throughout the pro- 
vinces and in the metropolis. To the King this conduct at such a 
crisis must have been repugnant in the extreme; and it is to be 
regretted that their pleas were not urged on a more appropriate 
occasion, or with less animus, for there seems little reason to believe 
that Edward (as just a ruler as he was talented and valiant in the 
field) ever opposed such requisitions of his subjects, conducive to their 
welfare, as were reasonable and not couched in termsof demand. But 
as these nobles rightly surmised, the exigencies of the state, which 
required that reinforcements should be immediately dispatched to the 
frontier, necessitated compliance with their wishes, and the prince- 
regent came to an understanding with them, the terms of which were 
ratified by the King, in interim, from abroad. The signal failure of 
the Scotch campaign without him, impelled Edward to return and 
renew the attack in person. To this end, therefore, and with a view 
to prevent the French king rendering them assistance, he hastened a 
pacific arrangement with that monarch, whereby they mutually agreed 
to allow Pope Boniface (VIII.) to be arbiter of their differences. The 
Treaty was effected 31 Jan., 1298, and the Pope gave his decision 27 
June following; but Edward returned to England in March, and 
ordered his forces to assemble at Roxburgh-on-Tweed on the 25th 
June. They comprised 8,500 gens d’armes, 4,000 light-horse, and a 
matter of 80,000 foot ; the latter composed for the greater part of 
Welsh and Irish. Entering the west of Scotland, in order to co- 
operate with a squadron of supplies on the coast (the country being 
devastated), he marched for days without coming in sight of an 
enemy. Contrary winds, moreover, preventing his fleet from attend- 
ing him, and his men in consequence suffering from lack of provisions, 
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he changed his course and made for the eastern parts, to open up 
communication with a similar fleet of supply ships which were off that 
cvast. But when near Edinburgh he received intelligence that the 
Scots had mustered all their forces some six leagues distant at Fal- 
kirk, and he at once made a detour in that direction in the hope of 
bringing them to an immediate engagement. On the night of July 
21, the English army bivouacked on a moor near Linlithgow, the men 
laying on their arms, and the cavalry by the side of their horses. At 
this juncture a serious mishap occurred which caused an alarm in the 
camp, every one imagining that the enemy was upon them, and pre- 
paring for action. For Edward sleeping by his steed, as his men, the 
page who held the bridle was wanting in diligence and suffered the 
horse to trample upon his master, whereby two of his ribs were frac- 
tured. Here the lion spirit of the King stands forth pre-eminently, 
since, despite the physical inconvenience which this must have occa- 
sioned, he took to the saddle and marched before break of day, nor 
delayed except, as soon as it was light, to hear mass and allow of his 
troops taking refreshment, but they having now the enemy in sight 
refused to touch sustenance until they had achieved a victory. 

Waleys appears to have disposed his forces with a view to defence 
only, and indeed the position he had chosen, on the side of rising 
ground in a large field near Falkirk, with a small lake or rivulet in 
front, was, under ordinary circumstances, undoubtedly a strong one, 
and well adapted for such tactics. He divided them into four circular 
bodies, each surrounded by pikemen, and the intervening space filled 
up with archers; the whole front, moreover, defended by palisades 
driven into the ground and secured together with ropes. In cavalry, 
which were intended to cover their rear and flanks, the Scotch were 
weaker than the English, but the number of their foot much exceeded 
those under the command of Edward, and it must be borne in mind 
that he was still further overmatched in this respect by a threatened 
mutiny of the Welsh who, at the last moment, expressed themselves un- 
willing to go into action. Edward’s remark, when informed, is cha- 
racteristic of this brave man, “ Let them go and join my enemies,” he 
said, “‘some day I will be avenged on them all.” 

The conflict commenced by the first body, led by the Earls Marshal, 
Hereford, and Lincoln, and the second detachment, under the soldier 
prelate of Durham, attacking the Scotch wings simultaneously, where- 
upon their cavalry fled without striking a blow (indeed they lost but 
twenty horse in the battle), and the archers had to sustain the whole 
fury of the onslaught, which they did gallantly for awhile, but being 
either slain or dispersed, the English turned their attention to the 
pikemen environing the circles, and having forced them, too, to fly, 
the circles were speedily broken by the cavalry, who cut their way 
into them, and a fearful scene of carnage ensued. It is justly looked 
upon as one of the most signal defeats ever inflicted upon the Scotch, 
whose losses are stated variously by different writers, some giving the 
numbers as high as 60,000, others so low as 10,000, but this last 
estimate is held to be an inadequate one. On the other hand, the 
English are said to have lost only thirty private men, and none of 
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them of note except Brian Jay, a Knight Templar. Edward, notwith- 
standing his accident, remained in the saddle throughout, commanding 
in person with as much presence of mind as though nothing had 
happened. After this great victory he advanced to St. Andrew’s and 
Perth, laying waste the country, and meeting with no further resist- 
ance, Waleys and the Scottish nobles having retired, with the rem- 
nants of their army, behind the northern fens, where the English 
could not get at them. 

The Constable and Marshal seem to have accompanied this expe- 
dition in a very urwilling spirit; indeed when the King was at 
Carlisle ready to commence his march, they absolutely refused to 
fulfil their offices and engagements unless he solemuly ratified in Par- 
liament his confirmation of the two charters, and gave security for a 
new perambulation of the forests, not considering the pledges sufficient 
which he had given while abroad ; and the Earls of Surrey, Glouces- 
ter, and Lincoln, to secure their allegiance, were compelled to swear 
in the King’s name that he would satisfy them in this respect upon 
his return. Edward accordingly confirmed the two charters in a 
Parliament held at the commencement of Lent in the following year ; 
but with reference to dis-foresting of certain lands, and some other 
concessions. demanded by the Constable and Marshal, he nullified 
their allowment, in effect, by the addition of a saving clause for him- 
self, which gave great umbrage to the latter. Bigod was now however 
entirely shorn of his former power, for his mainstay the Constable 
died on the last day of the year 1298, and, knowing how sorely he 
had tried the patience of his sovereign, Norfolk essayed to make his 
peace by surrendering his office of Marshal, and all his possessions, an 
annuity of £1000 excepted, to the King. But Edward, satisfied with 
the humbling of his pride, generously restored to him a large portion 
for life, which reverted to the crown some five years later upon his 
dying without issue. The new Eurl of Hereford followed Bigud’s 
example not long after, endeavouring to atone for his father’s misdeeds 
by a like surrender of his lands, the Earldoms of Hereford and Essex, 
and the Constableship of England. But a judicious match with one 
of the princesses, Edward’s daughters, soon brought him back into 
favour, and the enjoyment of all his honours. 

The good intentions of this sovereign towards his people cannot be 
better illustrated, I think, than it was by his own voluntary abandon- 
ment of the salvo alluded to, when there was no longer any possibility 
of his acquiescence in these measures being wrested from him. 

A roll of the arms of the nobles and knights who fought under the 
English banner in this memorable engagement of 22 July, 1298 (St. 
Mary Magdalen’s Day), is now printed, I believe, for the first time. 
The whereabouts of the original, if in existence even, is unknown to 
me, and only one transcript of it extant, at least so far as my know- 
ledge extends, viz., that from which I have taken my text, in the 
hand of Nicholas Carles, alias Charles, Lancaster Herald. 

In considering the important character of the strictly contemporary 
information afforded by this recard, as to the heraldry of the times, 
it should not be overlooked that it anticipates by some two years the 
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much vaunted “ Carlaverock” Roll; and, moreover, commemorates 
one of the most decisive combats of history, whereas the affair at Car- 
Javerock wus, in comparison, a very trivial matter, so trivial, I believe, 
as not to meet with mention at the hands of more than one writer of 
that period. 

The transcript, above referred to, which is now preserved in the 
Harleian Collection, occurs at fo. 21 of No. 6589 of those manuscripts, 
and runs as follows :— 


“ Anno Domini MILLESIMO CCLXXXXVIIJ. 


Ceux sount lez grauntz seignours a banniere quelx le Koy Edward le premier puis le 
Conquest auoit deuers e l’an de son Reigne xxvj™ a la Bataille de Fawkyrke 
a iour de sainct Marie Magdalen’”’ taken from the originall by me N: C: 1606 remayn- 
ing in the office of Armes. 


“* La vaunt garde. 


(1) Henry de Lacy, Counte de Nichole, cheuetaigne de la premier bataille, porte 
d’or, ou vng leoun rampaund de purpure. 


Humfray de Boun, Counté de Hereford, Conestable de Engleterre, porte 
d’agzur, ou vng bende d’argent, ou vj leonceux d’or, ou deux cotises d’or. 

Roger Bigot, Courite Mareshall d’engleterre, port party d’or et de vert, ou 
vng leon rampaunt de gulez. 

Henry de Boun, porte lez armes son pere, ou vng labell de gulez. 

S* Robert Fitz Roger, port quartelle d’or et de gulez, ou vng baston de sable. 

st — a Fitz Wauter, port d’or, ou deux cheuerons de gulez, ou vng fez 

e gulez. 

S* Robert Tatershall, port eschequere d’or et de gulez, od le chief de hermyn. 

St John Segraue, port de sable, ou vng leon rampaunt d’argent coronne d’or. 

S* Alain de Souche, port de gulez, besante d’or. 

S* Hugh Bardolf, port d’azure, ou iij quiutfoils d’or. 

S* Nicol de Segraue, port de sable, ou vng leon d’argent coronne d’or, on vng 
labell de gulez. 

S* Wauter de Mouncy, port eschekerre d’argent et de gulez. 

8 John Louell, vnde or et de gulez. 

S* Robert Tatraesall, le fitz, port eschekere d’or et de gulez, od le chief 
d@’armin, ou vng lambel de azure. 

St Robert Monthaut, port d’azure, o vng leon d’argent. 

S Henry le Gray, port barre d’argent et d’azure. 

S* John Claueryng, porte quartille d’or et de gulez, frette de argent. 

S* William Vauassour, port d’or, ou vng daunse de sable. 

St John de Hodilston, port de gulez, frette d’argent. 

S* Henry Tyes, port d’argent, ou vng cheueron de gulez. 

S* Nicol D’aundeley, port de gulez, frette d’or. 

Summa en la premier bataile xxj baniers. 


La ij° bataille. 
C’est la bataille l’euesk de Duresme, la secund. Antoyn Beke, porte de 
ez, ou vng ferde molyn d’ermin. 
Le — Patrik, porte de gulez, ou vng Jeon d'argent, ou le bordure d’ar- 
mt de roses. 


Le Counte D’Anegos, port de gulez, ou yng quintfoyl d’or, croisile d’or. 
8s J 2) de Wake, porte d’or, ou ij fesses de gulez, ou iij tortous do en le 
chief. 
S* Peres de Mauley, porte d’or, ou vng bende de sable. 
S* Peres Corbett, porte d’or, ou deux corbins de sable. 
S* Alexander de Bayloylfz, _— d’argent, ou vng faus eschue de gulez. 
0 


St Rauff Basset, port palle d’or et de gulez, ou le cantell d’ermyn. 

S* Bryan le fitz Alayn, porte barre d’or et de gulez. 

S* William de Bryane, porte de gulez, ou iiij bousses d’argent. 

S* William Dafz pson, porte de sable, ou vag ferr de moulyn d’or. 

S* Waulter Huntyrcoump, porte d’argent* d’ermyne, ou ij gemeus de 
gulez. 


* This first tincture in error and neglected to be erased (?) 
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s ap de Hastynges, porte d’or, ou iij maunches de gulez, ou le lambell 


azure. 

St John, fitz Marmeduk, Thwenge, porte d’argent, ou vng fesse de gulez, et 
troys papeioyes de vert. 

St John Gray, porte barre d’argent et d’azure, ou le baston de gules. 

St John Cantelu, port d’azure, ou deux (added above, iij) floures de lyz d’or 
cressaunz hors de la teste du lepard d’or. 

St Philippe de Arcy, porte d’argent, ou iij cruselettez de gulez. 

St Rauffe le fitz william, porte borel d’argent et d’azure, ou iij chapeus de 


gulez. 
S* Robert de ee port d'argent, ou ij barres d’azure. 
S* John Paynell, porte de vert, ou la maunche d’or. 
S William Martyn, porte d’argent, ou ij barrez de gulez. 
St Theobald de verdoun, port d’or, frette de gulez, ou lambell d’azure. 
} S$ Thomas de Moltofi, port barre d’argent et de gules. 
St Edmund D’Ancourte, porte d’azure, ou vng daunce d’or, bylette d'or. 
St Andrew de Esteley, porte d’argent, ou vng leon raumpantt de gulez, et en 
le sespaules du lyon vng quintfoil d’argent. 
Ss — de Lyndsey, porte de gulez, ou vng feez eschekere d’or et 
azure. 
Summa en la secund Bataille xxvj Baniers, 


La iij Bataille. 
C'est la a. le Roy, la tierce que le Roy porte de gulez, ou trois leopardes 


——: or. 
S Thomas le Counte de Lon Castre, porte mesmes les Armes, ou le label 


d’azure, en checu lable 3 floures de lyz d’or, 

St Henry de loncastre, porte lez Armez le Roy ouec vng baston d’azure. 

St John de Bretaigne, porte eschekere d’or et d’azure, ou le cantell d’ermyne, 
ou la bordure de gulez poudre ou leopars d’or. 

S* John de Bare, porte d’azure, ou ij barbes d'or, croisele d’or, ou la bordure 
endente de gules. 

St Guy de Beauchamp, Counte de Warrewyk, porte de gulez, ou vng fez d’or, 
croisele d’or. 

St Hugh despenser, porte quartille d’argent [et] de gulez, o quarter de gules 
frette d’or, ou le baston de sable. 

St Robert de Clyfford, porte chekere d’or et d’azure, ou le fes de gules. 

S* Eumenious de la Brett, porte toute de gulez. 

Sir de Castilton, port de gules, ou vng chastel d’or. 

St William de Ferres, port gules, ou vij lozenges d’or. 

S* Captan de Bucher, port d’or et de gules, ou le cantel d’ermyne, ou le bor- 
doure de sable besante d’or. 

sr —— de Gray, port [barre de] vj peces d’argent & d’azur, ou le lable 

© gulez. 

St John de Moyles, port d’argent, ou ij barrez de gules, ou iij turteus de 
gules en le chef. 

St William le Latymer, port de gules, ou la croys pate d’or, croysele. 

S* William le Latymer, port de gules, ou la croys pate d’or, croysele, 

§* Robert Tonney, port d’argent, ou ia maunche de gulez. 


Sir . Fitz Payn, port de gules, ou iij leons passauntz d'argent, o vng baston 
‘azure 


azure. 

s —- Velles, port d’or, ou vng leon rampaunt de sable, e la cowe 
ourche. 

St Roger de Mortymer, port barre d’or et d’azure, ou le chef palee et les 
corners gerune, ou vng eschuchun d’ermyne. 

St Thomas Fourniuall, port d’argent, ou la bende de gulez, ou vj marletez de 
gulez. 

S* Henry Pynkeney, port d’or, ou la feez engrele de gules. 

St John de la Mare, port de gules, ou la maunche d'argent. 

S* William.de Cantelou, port de gulez, ou la feez de veire, ou iij flours d’or 
crescauns hors de la test du leopard, 

St John Badeham, port d’argent, ou la croys de gulez, ou’v molets d’or en 
la croys. 

St John Botetourte, port d’or, ou le sautre de sable engrelee. 

St Eustace de Hache, port d’or, ou la crois engrelee de gulez. 

St John Tregoz, port d’or, ou ij gemeus de gules, en le chef vng leopard pas- 
saunt de gules. 
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i St Hugh de Mortymer, port de gules, ou ij barres de verre. 
77) S Nichol de Meynill, port d’azure, ou iij gemeus d’or, ou le chef d’or. 
(78) S* Richard de Syward, port de sable, ou vng croys florettez d’argent. 
S* Symond Frysell, port de sable, ou'vj roses d’ nt. 
S* William le fitz William, port d’oy, ou vag feez de gulez. 
S* Robert Peche, port d’argent, ou ij cheuerons de gulez. 
S* Robert de Scales, port de gulez, ou vj a d'argent. 
St Walter de Beuchamp, port de gulez, ou lez feez d’or, ou vj merlots d’or. 


St Peres de Chauent, port palee d’argent [et] d’azure, ou yng feez de gulez. 

S* William de Rye, port d’azure, ou lez cressauntz d’or. 

st — appa port quartille d’or et d’azure, ou les roses en yng en 
‘autre. 

Sr John aera port [...............] la croys perce & patee et botonee 


d’argen 

St John de Hauering, port [ ], © le leon ramphaunt de gulez od vng 
collour d’or. 

St William Grantson, port palee d’argent et d’azure, ou la bende de gulez, et 
en la bende iij eglettez d’or. 

S* Perez Burdeux, porte d’or, ou vng leuerier de gulez, ou la collere de sable, 
ou le bordour de sable besaunte d’or. 

S* Hotes de Sassenan, port d’or, ou lez pies de sable. 

S* Simond de Monteacu, port quartile d’argent et 4’azure, en lez quarters 
d’azure ij griffouns d’or, en Te quarters d’argent ij feez engreles de ygulez. 

S* John de Ryver , port mascle d’or et de gulez. 

Summa en le iij® bataile xlvj baniers. 


Le iiij* bataille. 

C’est la qunarte bataile. Sir John Count de Garein, cheuetain de quarte 
bataile, porte eschekere d'or et d’azure. 

Sr Rauff de Monthermer, port d’or, ou vng egle de vert. 

Sr Robert de Vere, Count de Oxenford, porte quartile d’or et de gulez, et en 
le cantel de gulez ou vng moleit d’argent. 

Sr Richard Fitz Alain, Count de Arundell, porte de gules, ou vng leon d’or. 

Sr Henry de Percy, porte d’or, ou vng leon d’azure. 

Sr Thomas de Barkeley, porte de gules, ou vng cheueron d’argent, ou lez croi- 
selettes de argent. 

Sr John de Euill, porte d’or, ou vng feez de guies, florre de l’une et del autre. 

Sr Robert de la Ward, port verre d’argent et de sable. - 

Sr Johr de St. John, le fitz, porte d’argent, ou le chef de gules, ou ij moletties 
d’or en le chef. 

Sr William de Latymer, le fitz, port de gulez, ou vng crois patee d’or, ou le 
lambel d’argent. : 

Sr William de Morley, d’argent, ou leon de sable et le cowe fourche. 

John de Beauchamp, porte de verre. 

Sr Rauff Pipart, porte d’argent, ou vng feez et demy feez et le cantell 
d'azure, et en le cantell quintfoyl d’or. 

Sr Hugh Poyns, port barre d’or et de gules. 

Sr Rauff Grendon, port d’argent, ou ij cheuerons de gulez. 

Sr Thomas de Barkeley, le fitz, porte de gules, ou vng cheueron d’argent, 
croyselee de argent, ou le labell d’azure. 

Sr Hugh de Courteney, porte d’or, ou iij tourtaus de gules, ou vng labell 

é e 


azure. 
Sr John Moun, port d’or, ou vng croys engrele de sable. 
Summa en le iiij* bataile xviij baniers. 
Summa de toutz baniers en lez quatre bataillez cxj baniers.” 
This Rolle was brought from Paris in France by Andrew Theuet Cosmographer and 


was taken out of the Treasory Chamber at the pallace in Paris aforesayd, where the 
recordes are kept, in the yeare 1576. At Paris 10 of Septembre. 


N: Charles 
1606. 


[The Genealogical Notes upon this Roll will be given in our next.] Ep. Reig. 
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ON AN ANCIENT SCULPTURED STONE AT DACRE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


BY HENRY RICHARDSON, ESQ. 


Ir may not be the custom to take note in the “ Retiquary” of church 
restoration, except in instances where some special remains of past 
centuries are brought to light. The restoration of Dacre Church, 
in Cumberland, has recently taken place by public subscription, in 
memory of Edward Williams Hasell, Esq., of Dalemain, in that parish, 
for many years Lieut.-Colonel of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and Chairman of Petty and Quarter Sessions. 
The church was formally re-opened by his Grace the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, on the 3rd of April, 1875. 

The stone, which is engraved on Plate III., was found,embedded in 
the east wall, beneath the Early English window of three lights. It 
had evidently found its way there, and been used as a “ through- 
stone,” or “tie,” at some former restoration, when men were less 
zealous for the preservation of objects of antiquity than they are at 
present, and used any stone that would suit their purpose without 
minding whether it was carved or plain, part of a cross, or a sepul- 
chral monument. 

The stone appears to be the stem of an ancient grave-cross, and as 
to the carving upon it, it is agreed by all who have seen it, that the 
tree, and the figures on either side thereof, are meant for Adam and 
Eve and the fall of our first parents. 

An antiquarian friend of mine has kindly suggested the following 
interpretation of it. He says—‘“ I entirely agree with your interpreta- 
tion of the lower portion of it. Above is a stag-hunt, a common orna- 
ment of early Missals, which may allude to the punishment which 
followed hard on Adam’s sin. Then comes a compact or truce. Two 
figures (perhaps God and man) give each other the hand over an altar 
of three stones. Above is a trefoil, symbol of the Trinity. The whole 


sis crowned by the Spotless Lamb, whose horns are sufficiently de- 


veloped according to Mosaic law. This is the purely symbolical or 
religious interpretation, but the persons who give each other the hand 
may represent some Saxon chieftains who had quarrelled, perhaps two 
brothers who had disputes about the division of their paternal estate, 
and the stone may have been set up as a memorial to keep the fact of 
their amicable partition in perpetual remembrance. I should imagine 
it to be of the 8th or 9th, certainly not later than the 10th century.” 

The ornamental scroll-work on the sides appears to be Runic, and is 
very similar to other ancient grave-crosses in Cumberland; notably 
to that known as “ The Giant’s Thumb,” in S. Andrew’s churchyard, 
Penrith. This stone may be taken as corroborative proof of the exist- 
ence of that monastery at Dacre before the Conquest, of which the 
Venerable Bede speaks in his History. No other writer of early 
date alludes to it. Camden noticing Bede’s remark, states that there 
are no records of its having been in existence since the Conquest. 

c 
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There is no trace at Dacre of any foundations. Possibly the con- 
ventual buildings which would be of wood, as York Minster then was, 
occupied the place where the castle now stands, on high ground about 
two hundred yards south of the church. 

It is an historical fact (if we may believe the authorities referred to 
in Smollett’s History of England, and also Malmesbury), that Dacre 
was the place of meeting of the Saxon King Athelstane with Etge- 
nius, King of Cumberland, and Constantine, King of Scotland. May 
not this stone be a part of a pillar set up in remembrance of this 
event? Or, again, may it not have some connection with the further 
treaty in A.D. 926, which, says Camden (quoting S. Dunelmensis), 
was finished by King Athelstane with Constantine and Hacval, King 
of the Western Britons, at Eimot, now Eamont ; Dacre beiug about 
four miles from there. and not far from the river Eamont after which 
the village is named? A room in the old castle of Dacre is still 
pointed out as the “ Three Kings’ Room,” although the architecture 
of the castle is of a more recent date, apparently of the thirteenth 
century. On entering what is now a large kitchen, the visitor will 
observe a piscina within a niche, with trefoil head and dripstone, 
indicating the Early English period. 

Those readers of the “ Retiquary ” who may hereafter make a tour 
in the Lake District can easily visit Dacre. It is about one mile from 
the foot of Lake Ullswater, and four miles from the Railway Station 


at Penrith. ‘The stone itself is carefully preserved on a pedestal in 
the chancel of the church, and they will find the castle repay them 
for the trouble of a visit. 


Penrith. 


DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 
EpITaPH aT STANTON HaRcouRT, OXFORDSHIRE. 


On the exterior of the South Transept of Stanton Harcourt Church, Oxfordshire, is a 
mural tablet bearing the following inscription The rhyme is said to be from the pen 
of Alexander Pope :— Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 


NEAR THIS PLACE LIE THE BODIES OF 
JOHN HEWET anp SARAH DREW 

AN INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG May, AND 

VIRTUOUS MAIDEN OF THIS PaRISH, 

CONTRACTED IN MARRIAGE 
WHO BEING WITH MANY OTHER AT HARVEST 
WORK WERE BOTH IN ONE INSTANT KILLED 
BY LIGHTENING ON THE LAST DAY OF JULY 
1718. 
Think not by rigorous judgment sei. i 
A pair 0 fasthful sald aneiee = a ag 9 rma ies 


Victems so pure, Heaven saw well pleased | Alike ’tis justice soon or late 
And snatched them in celestial fire. Mercy alike to kill or save. 


Virtue unmoved can hear the call 
And face the flash that melts the ball. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCH£- 
OLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY E. H. W. DUNKIN. 
(Continued from Vol. XV. page 215.) 
HunDRED oF PyDER. 


Tae medieval bells in this hundred do not call for any special remark. 
There are only five which can be assigned to that period. The well- 
known legend— 


“VWoce mea bina depello conta nocina 


occurs on the first bell at St. Ervan, with the cross fig. 3, while invo- 
vations to St. Andrew, St. Katherine, and St. Anne, are found at 
Mawgan and St. Petrock Minor. In the tower of the latter church, 
on the bell bearing the name of St. Anne, are the words— 


SAMNGEYS PEXTROGYS, 

a Cornish saint, to whom the church is dedicated. Lastly, the treble 
at Colan has the same cross (fig. 14) as already noticed at Mylor and 
Creed, and a few ancient characters may be observed around the 
haunch, but they are somewhat indistinct and difficult to decipher. 





93.—Sr. AGNEs (6 bells). 


. © & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1850. 
Diameter at the mouth, 24 inches. 


The same inscription as on lst bell. Diameter at the mouth, 25 inches. 
. The same inscription as on Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 26 inches. 
The same inscription as on Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


THo* LesTeR MADE ME 1748. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 
. THO* LESTER OF LONDON MADE uS ALL 1748. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. The weight is said to be about 7 cwt. 


The tower being very small, these bells are hung above ove another, first two, then 
three, and then one. 





94.—Sr. Breock (5 bells). 


+ } + I. Rupa Fect 1828 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 26} inches. 


. The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. 
. The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


THe Rev? Wx MoreswortH Recror . 1828 . I. RuDHALL Frct (border orna- 
ment). Diameter at the mouth, 31? inches, The Rev. Wni. Molesworth 
was instituted to the rectory of St. Breock on Nov. 20, 1816. 


Ja* West & S. BuscumB CHURCHWARDENS . 1828 . I . RUDHALL Fxct (bor- 
der ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches. The weight of this 
tenor is said to be about 8 cwt. 


On a board affixed to the south wall of the ringing floor, are the following rhymes. 
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“Sr. BREOKE BELIs. 


We ring the quick to Church the dead to grave, 
Good is our use, such usage let us have, 

Who wears his hat, who comes in drunken mood, 
Who swears and fights in blood, 

Who once shall turn a bell, and spoil a peal, 
’Tis right he should for the error feel, 

Let him pay sixpence, for each single crime, 
Twill make him careful another time.” 





95.—CoLan (3 bells). 


On the haunch of this bell is the cross (fig. 14). Then follow two letters about 
five inches apart, apparently capitals, but not capable of identification, 
being rough and indistinct. Placed at the same intervals, and so encire- 
ling the haunch, are the letters 


tr 0S stoi a P 
but their meaning is not apparent. The N preceding the final P is in- 
verted. Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 

* } + IOHN GURNEY VICAR - : - IOHN TREBILCOCK & IAMES HICKS : 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. John Gurney was instituted vicar of 
Colan on Nov. 4, 1768. 

THO : SYMMON -- BEN : CARRA : 1671 F.P 
In Roman capitals of various sizes, the date being in broad thick figures. 
This bell is broken. Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 





96.—Str. CotumB Madgor (8 bells). 


, 8.2) 2.2. Bee 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. 


The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 
The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. 
The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 303 inches. 
CAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS LONDON 1860. : : 
The Royal arms with the words “ PaTENT” appear on the waist. Diameter 
at the mouth, 33 inches. 
The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 84g inches. 
The same inscription as on the 1st bell. Diameter at the mouth, 37§ inches. 
-;* Rev? Ino TreFusis Rector THo* GeacH & In° TREMAINE C.W. 
1825 IoHN RUDHALL FEct 5 aoe 
Diameter at the mouth, 43} inches. The Rev. John Trefusis was instituted 
to the rectory of St. Columb on Aug. 21, 1798. 


I. 





97.—Sr. CotumsB Minor (5 bells). 
1. :; PEACE : AND GOOD ............HBOVRHOOD : AND : 175......... 
Diameter at the mouth, about 29 inches. 


2. PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH - : - : 
Diameter at the mouth, about 30} inches. 


4. +:+ THOMAS : MORCOMB IVN® AND : IOHN . STEPHENS : CH . WARDENS -:: 
ioe eae: A 
Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 
6. I. CALL : THR : QVICK : TO : CHVRCH : AND DEAD : TO : GRAVE: -:: 
R : BVDD : MINISTER : 1757. 
The 4th and 5th bells are sound, and remain in the belfry ; the others are broken, 
and Jie on the basement floor of the tower. 
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98.—CRANTOCK (6 bells). 


1. 4 I CALL ALL YE TO FOLLOW ME : I.P: F.A.P. MAKERS : 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 26} inches. 

2. + GOD PRESERVE THE CHURCH AND KING : I1.P : F.A.P 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. 

3. HENRY HOUSE ++ PENNINGTON* MAKERS O 1767 O O 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. The coin impressions are from a 
shilling of George II. 

4 :<: IOHN MARTYN IOSEPH MARTYN I.P : F. A. P (skeleton of a bell) 1767 * 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 

5. I.Iouns & W. TummMon CouRcH WarpDeENs 1823 I. RupHaLL Fect * * * 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. An iron band, two inches wide, en- 
circles the bell just below the inscription. 

6. # EGO SUM VOX CLAMANTIS PARATE * C.H . PAINTER MINISTER * IOHN 
RUDHALL FeEcitT 1823. 

Diameter at the mouth, 37} inches. The weight of this tenor is said to be 
about 9 cwt. 


The 4th and 5th bells are hung above the others. 





99.—CUBERT (3 bells). 
+ R-A+R-A + WDS +1. P -+- 1781 + 
Diameter at the mouth, 26} inches. 
BICHARD ANDREW - AND RICHARD ANDREW + CH + WARDENS - 1731 + 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. * 
>: :0: :P: :M: :0C: WARDENS: R (skeleton of a bell)-P : 1634 
In flat Roman capitals, with the trade mark of Roger Purdue. Diameter 


at the mouth, 31f inches. The 4 in the date is reversed. 





100.—Sr. Enoper (5 bells). 


© & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1851. 
Diameter at the mouth, 26§ inches. 

ANTHONY . TANNER . GENT 1719. . 
Diameter at the mouth, 283 inches. The “ N’s” are reversed on this bell. 

. WILLIAM HOCKER VICAR : IOHN BASETT . & MALACHY BICE :C.W:1I.P: 

c.P. 1787? : 
Diameter at the mouth, 31} inches. William Hocker was collated vicar 
on July 10, 1767. 

IN° FRANCIS CH WARDEN I (figure of a bell) P 1719 j 
Diameter at the mouth, 323 inches. The N’s are reversed on this bell. 

SAMVELL . MARTYN . VIC . AND . CH . WARDEN - : + MDOCCXIX. 
Diameter at the mouth, inches ‘The N’sarereversed. After the word 
“warden” an S has been filed away. Samuel Martyn was collated to the 
vicarage of St. Enoder on April 29, 1700. 





101.—St. Ervawn (3 bells). 


+ (cross fig. 3) \Foce mea bina depello cunta nociva 
Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. In August, 1872, this bell, though 
sound, was lying on the ringing-floor of the tower, which is in a most dila- 
pidated and dangerous state. 

O.0O : FRANCIS . BREWER °............HVR : OF . WARD’. : 0.P:A.G 1718 : 
Diameter at the mouth, 323 inches. This bell is broken. The coin im- 
pressions are from a shilling and half-crown of George II. 


GEORGE EPLET IOHN CLEMOES CHURCH WARDENS : 1754 (ornament). 
On a second line, P 
CAST BY BAYLEY : STREET . AND COMPANY BRIDGWATER (ornament). 
—— at the mouth, 36inches. This is a sound bell, hanging in the 
ry. 
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102.—Sr. Evau (5 bells). 


IOHN FRANCIS LL NNINGTON . FOVNDER - : - 17383. : + 
This bell is broken. Diameter at the mouth, 26} inches. 


SAMVEL TREWBODY VICAR I (a series of dots arranged in the form of a bell) p 
1733. Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. Samuel Trewbody was collated 
vicar on November 21, 1728. 


FRANCIS LLEWELLIN GENT : SAMVEL EPLETT . WARDES : 1733 : 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 


The inscription on this bell is hidden by an iron band. It lies on the belfry 
floor broken and useless. Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches, 


SIMON . LEACH DE TRETHEWELL ARMIGER . EROGATOR . MAXIME . LIBERA : 
Immediately under the word “‘ libera” 
=Lis . 1733. 
Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches. Trethewell isa manor in the parish of 
St. Eval, formerly belonging to the Leach family, and afterwards to Fran- 
cis Llewellin, whose name appears on the third bell. 





103.—Sr. Issey (5 bells). 


# Ioun RupHaLy Fecr . 1823 . * * 
Diameter at the mouth, 313 inches. 


PENNINGTON FECIT . 1764. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32# inches. 


+ : + Cast aT GLOUCESTER BY ‘THO*. Mears . 1837 . : - (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches. 


RECAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS LONDON 1871. 
and on the waist of the bell, 
CHURCH TOWER & BELLS 
RESTORED A.D. 1871. 
C. N. MANN VICAR 

F. PAYNTER 

tT. HAWKENS &% W- 
Diameter at the mouth, 39} inches. 


RECAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS LONDON . 1871. 
and on the waist of the bell, 
I CALL THE QUICK TO CHURCH 
THE DEAD TO GRAVE 
Cc. N. MANN VICAR 
F. PAYNTER 
T. HAWKEN{ & W- 
A.D. 1871. 
on the opposite side of the waist are the royal arms and the word ‘‘ PATENT.” 
Diameter at the mouth, 43} inches. 


The tower of St. Issey church fell down in 1869. The tenor which had been cast by 
Pennington in 1764 was broken in pieces. It had the inscription ‘‘I call the quick to 
church, the dead to grave,” which has been reproduced on the new tenor. - The work 
of rehanging the bells was entrusted to Hooper, of Woodbury, Devon. 





104,—LanIvET (6 bells). 
1: P 1808 O ? 
Diameter at the mouth, 293 inches. 
2. 1: P 1808 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 
1: PO 1808 
Diameter at the mouth, 32§ inches. 
PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD I. P 1808 
Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 


NICHOLAS GROSE & WILLIAM TENNEY -:-C:WtdI:P-+:-: 
Diameter at the mouth, 87? inches. 
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6. J. TAYLOR . & CO. FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 1869. 
Diameter at the mouth, 43} inches. ‘The weight is 14 cwt.2qrs. The 
total cost cf recasting the tenor, and rehanging the entire peal was about 
£73. The old tenor was inscribed ‘‘I to the church the living call, and to 
the grave I summon all.” According to a terrier dated 1727, the tower 
contained in that year a peal of five bells ‘‘ lately newe cast.” 


The following highly interesting document relativug to the old bells at Lanivet, has 
been printed by Sir John Maclean in his History of Trigg Minor. It was found in the 
parish chest, and shows that four of the five largest bells belonging to the priory 
church at Bodmin, were sold in 1538 to the parish of Lanivet :— 


and paid, and the said parisheners thereof hereby dyscharged by thies presents. 
witness whereof I the said John Tregons have subscrybed this bill with my name, and 
set my seall the day and yere aboue written. 

Per me, John Tregons.” 





105.—Mawaan IN PypEr (3 bells). 
: : : (ornament): :c: WwW : 1675: :1:P: : (ornament): 
: R (skeleton of a bell) P : : (ornament) : 
Diameter at the mouth, 31g inches. This is one of Roger Purdue’s bells. 
The 5 in the date is reversed; the letters are thin Roman capitals. 


+ () Ghield fig. 19) Sancte Gindrie Mra Pro Mobis V) (shield 
tig. 20). Diameter at the mouth, 334 inches. The initial letters, which are 


plain Lombardic capitals, are disproportionately small when compared with 
the black-letter text. 


80LI DEO DETVR GLORIA R (skeleton of abell) P 1640. 


In thin Roman capitals except the founder’s mark and date which are 
broad and thick. Diameter at the mouth, 37} inches. 





106.—St. MERRYN (6 bells). 


: + T. ANDREW & I. BENNETT WaRDENS I. RupHaLL Fect 1797. 
Diameter at the mouth, 24# inches. 


The same inscription as on the lst bell. Diameter at the mouth, 26 inches. 
The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. 
The same inscription as on the Ist bell. Diameter at the mouth, 27} inches, 
The same inscription as on the lst bell. Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 


was about 8 cwt. 
floor of the tower. 


Iam indebted to the vicar, the Rev. John Carlyon, for a copy of a few items of 
expenditure recorded in the churchwardeus’ accounts in connection with the casting 
ot the above peal. ‘lhe expeuse of taking down the old bells and conveying them to 
Padstow was l5s.; freight from Padstow to Bristol and packiug case, £1 15s, 6d, ; 
letters to and from Gloucester, 1s. 3d. ; expenses conuected with fetching the bells 
from Padstow and setting them up after their return, £1 17s. ; carpenters’ labour, 
17s. 6d. ‘I'hese occur among the accounts for 1796, and under date 1797, June 11, 
are the following entries :— 

“To Mr. John Rudhall for the Bells as per Bill ...............0000000-- £118 9 11 

To Capt® Richards for freight and Expenses at Bristol 715 8” 


On a board in the tower are some belfry rhymes, virtually the same as those at 
Wendron. ' 





107.—NEWLYN (5 bells). 


1. GOD PRESERVE THE CHURCH PENNINGTON® MAKERS : 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27} inches. 
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GOD SAVE THE KING PENNINGTON* MAKERS 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. 


PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOVRHOOD PENNINGTON® MAKERS 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 


. W.P.C. W PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH PENNINGTON’ 
: 1766 : 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 
RICHARD GULLY ESQ® AND M® WILLIAM PAYNTER . C . W: PENNINGTON® 
MAKERS . 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 353 inches. 





108.—Papstow (6 bells). 


In°. RUDHALL GLOCESTER FECT 1798 (ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 272 inches. 


IoHN RUDHALL GLOCESTER FEcIT 1798 
Diameter at the mouth, 28§ inches. 

J. Pearse D. OsBORNE CHURCHWARDENS .1840. - : - T. Mears Fect- : - 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 

PROSPERITY TO THE TRADE OF PaDsTow 1798 (ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 


Henry MITcHELL & IoHN HORSWELL CHURCHWARDENS 1798 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. 


- : + Tats Peat or Six BELLS WAS CAST AT GLOCESTER BY IoHN Rop- 
HALL 1798. 
Diameter at the mouth, 39} inches. The weight of this tenor is said to be 
about 11 cwt. 





109.—PERRANZABULOE (3 bells). 


IOHN ALLEYN AND THO* PAYNTER'O .W.1.P 1777. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27} inches. 


I WALKER VICAR : D . PUGH CURAT : L . BICE AND P. CLARE CO. W: 
I.P:F.A.P 
On a line below is the date 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. 
THO* LESTER OF. MADE US THREE MERRY BOYS TO BE 1747 <><—>> 
Diameter at the mouth, 314 inches. This bell is broken. 





110.—Sr. Perrock Minor (8 bells). 


WILL . VIVIAN . REO@® . HUMP’ WILLIAMS . WARD* . A . (figure of a bell) . 
GOODING . FECIT O 1724 O 
Diameter at the mouth, 80} inches. The coin impressions are from the 
obverse and reverse of a shilling of Queen Anne, obv. ANNA DEI GRATIA, 
rev. MAG, BRI. FR ET HIB. REG 1712. William Vivian was instituted to 
the rectory of St. Petrock Minor on June 9, 1708. 


+ (cross fig. 8) (J (shield fig. 20) SSancta Katarina Ora Pwo 
Wobis KY (shield fig. 19). 
The initial letters are prettily crowned Lombardic capitals. Diameter at 
the mouth, 32 inches. 

(own) + SOA AADAA ORA PRO 
AHO BLS 


Immediately below, encircling the haunch, 

(row) SADGCKY S PEXROGYS 
All in Lombardic capitals, those in the upper line being 19 inch high, and 
those in the lower $ inch. They are well spaced so as to encircle the bell. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE FAMILY OF THORNHAGH; 
FROM THE ORIGINAL MS. OF 1683. 


COMMUNICATED BY CECIL G. SAVILE FOLJAMBE, ESQ. 


SoME INDEAVOURS TOWARDS AN HISTORICALL ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF THE 
THORNHAGH’S OF FENTON, IN Y* CouNTY OF NOTTINGHAM, COLLECTED CHEIFLY 
FROM A SHORT AND CURSORY VIEW OF SOME OF THEIR OLD EVIDENCES AND 
OTHER AUTHORITIES, IN THE POSSESSION OF JOHN THORNHAGH, EsQ., NOW OF 


FENTON AFORESAID, ANO 1683. 


As shields and ensigns of arms, at first taken up, or gained from the enemy, in times 
of war (especially in that called y® Holy War in Hen. 2 and Rich. 1 times) by parti- 
cular persons, as comanders and others of eminence, and borne by them for marks of 
order and distinction, as well as rewards of prowess ; became soone after hereditary 
to posterity, and appropriated to theire particular ffamilies, to distinguish them from 
each other ; so surnames for the like reason, began also to be hereditary, amonz the 
lower rank of gentry much about y* same time or soon after, who then growing more 
numerous by arms and honours obtained in those wars, their children found it neces- 
sary, for distinguishing of ffamilies, to keep y® names of their ffathers or ancestors, 
and so by degrees transmitted them to their posterity. Which names (called either 
sire-names, as being y® name of the ffather, or else sur-names, as being superadded 
to Christian names) were most of them taken, at first, among y® Normans, only by * 
prefixing y® particle [Fitz] to y* ffathers Christian name, as Roger ffitz-Richard, Robert 
ffitz-Roger, &c.; and afterwards that antient maner being left off about Edward I.’s 
time, other more lasting names were taken in their stead ; either from y® ffather’s 
Christian name, by adding the termination [son], as Richardson, &c. ; or from offices 
in y® King’s Court, Trades, Stature, Complexion, &c., by prefixing {Le} thereto, as le 
Botiler, Smith, Long, Brown, &c.; or else (which was most generall and of best 


esteem) from the places of their aboad, by prefixing [De] or [At] to the name of the 
~, as de Grey, at Hill, &c. Among which last sort, this ffamily (whose surname 


find variously written, sometimes Thorney, and sometimes Thornagh, but most 
frequently, especially of late, Thornhagh) might probably derive theirs from some 
place of that Name, of which there are divers in severall Counties, as a market town 
in Yorkshire named Thorne, and in Norfolk there is Thorney Abbey, and a small 
town called Thornhagh, and particularly in this county of Nottingham there are two 
at least ; the one is a part of Sherwood fforest, in y® Southern part thereof, toward 
y* Town of Nottingham, called > Thorne Woodes or* Thorney Woods; and y® other, 
being a little Town toward the North-East part of y® County, and not far from ffen- 
ton, named 4 Thorney, but more antiently written Thcrneshagh, Thornehawe, Thor- 
haugh, and Thornhagh (for Hagh and Haugh in old English signified the same with 
woods, and a woody green piece of ground inclosed with a hedge was in y* old Eng- 
lish or Saxon language termed Hag*, Hagh, Haegh ‘Haugh or Haw, and sometimes 
houses and dwellings were then called* Hages) may carry great probability of giving 
name to this family. The town especially being so near y® place where they have 
been seated for many ages; though I canot yet discover what interest (if we they 
ever had in either of these places ; only that » Jeofrey y® son of Murield de Thorne- 
haugh (the first mention I find of this name) gavea toft and croft, &c., in Herdeby (an 
adjoyning towne) to y® ffraternity of 1 Broadholme in Com. Nottingham, wh” gift 
was confirmed to them by King aw. 2, about y® 12th year of his raigne an. 1317.3 ; 
and that Thomas de Thornhaw * was Lord of the Manor of Thornhawe, in y* 4 Edw. 
8, an. 1480, and that Will-Thorney was Sheriff of London and Middlesex 13 Edw. 3, 
1339.1 But how these were related to each other, or whether either of them were 
of this ffamily, I find no certain proof, yet this variation in the orthography (as well 
of the town as ffamily) may give just grounds to conjecture that some (if not many) 
of those who are thus literally differenced in their names, and thereby seeming to be 
of severall ffamilies, may never y® less be sprung from one and y® same originall 





* Camden Brit. in Northumb. 
> Dug. Bar., vol. 2, p. 486 a b, and Dug. Warwick. p. 7325, lin ult. 
© Thoroton Nott: in y® map, and p. 50td. 
4 Thoroton Hist. of Nottingham, p. 193, &c., and in y® map. 

* Spelman Gloss. in Haga, p. 272, and Cowell, &c. Camden Rem. in Surnames, p 117. 

® Heylins’ Help to Hist. in Guildford. ® Thoroton Notts., p. 195. 

{ Brodholme is in the parish of Thorney, co. Nott. 
1 John de Thornhaw, son of Geofrey, was living 1323, and was, perhaps, the father of 
Thomas. * Thoroton Notts., p.371. } Fuller's Worthies in y* Sher. of Lond. 
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and comon ancestor, however they may Now beare different coats of arms, no wayes 
resembling each other as y* ancient mauer was, for I suppose y® cause of this, as well 
as other ffamilies and places being differently written in severall writings, cometh 
chiefly from y*® ignorance or carelessness of the scribe that pened them, for when I 
find any of this ffamily subscribing their own names to those writings, they are 
generally written Thornhagh, and sometimes Thornagh. 

‘The next of this name that I tind mentioned ™ in order of time is Robert Thorney, 
who ” was a witness to a deed pissed from John de Beauver to Adam de Everingham, 
which (though the date thereof be not there mentioned, yet) [ suppose was in Rich, 
2nd’s time or before, because y® descent in page 374 of Dr. Thoroton’s Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire mentiuns no Adam de Everingham to be living after 8 ffebr., 11 
Ric. 2, an. 1387. And (about thirty years after, as I guess) Kobert ‘I hornhagh ° had 
a fine levied to him and others of y® Mannors of Gamston and Houzhton upon y* 
river Idle in y® said County of Nottingham, by John Bur,h, Esq., and Isabell his 
wife, and John Kevermond and Matildis his wife, y® daughters anu co-heires of Sir 
Nicholas Mounboucher, Knight, in Hillary Term 5 H. 5, an. 1417. Both which 
Roberts I apprehend might be but one and the same person and of this family, and do 
guess him to be y® ffather or grandfather P of 

John ‘Thornhagh, of ffenton, in this County of Nottingham (which ffenton 4 is 
a? Hamlet within the parish of Sturton alias Streton or Esterton) who doubt- 
less was of this ffamily (and the first of them that I have any proof of resid- 
ing there), for he is mentioned in severall* deeds and other writings (now at 
ffenton) of 26, 27 and 28 years of King H. 6; to one of which dated * 6 Apni 
26 H. 6, an. 1448, ffrancis Payn, of ffenton, and this John ‘Thornhagh were 
witnesses ; ; and by another, bearing date" 2 Nov., 27 H. 6, an. 1448, being the 
will or writing of ffrancis’ Paine, of ffenton, the said ffrancis giveth to William 
Neville of South Leverton, Sir Robt. Pegge preist, John Thoruhagh, Robt, Hadron, 
and ffrancis Keworth; all his lands and tenem*. in ffenton, Stretton, Littilburgh, and 
Appulsthorp, or elsewhere in y® county of Nottingham, as his ffeuffees in trust to 
dispose thereof as followeth, viz‘.: he willeth that after y® death of Elizabeth his 
wife they shall make an estate in fee simple to the said John Thornhagh, his son-in- 
law, of all the lands and tenem's. w® he y® said ffrancis bought of Robt. Payne his 
cousin; but if John Thornhagh shall die before her without issue, then ffrancis 
Keworth, shall have the same lands and tenem*, for ever, paying a certain sum of 
money to his said wife, to be disposed of for y® benefit of the soules of him y® said 
ffrancis Payn, his s4 wife, his daughter Katherin, his ffather, his mother, all his 
children, and all Christian souls : and he wiileth that his said ffeoffees make an estate 
for life unto y® said Elizabeth his wife, of all his other lands and tenem*+ lying in y* 
town above said, or in any other place in y® said county of Nottingham, and y® Re 
vertion thereof to y¢ said John Thornhagh, his heirs and assignes for ever, in fee 
simple, paying for y® said revertion £40, to be disposed of in the forme abvvesaid: 
and y* said John 'hornhagh may sell y® revertion of all y® lands and tenem*, w® y* 
s¢ ffrancis Payn’s wife had for term of her life, paying y® abovesaid sum : and also all 
8 other lands and tenem“. that were Robt. Payn’ 8, if he outlive his s¢ wife. Which 

obt, Paine and ffrancis Paine beforementioned being witnesses to a ¥ deed dated on 
Wednesday after y® fleast of y® Conception of y® Virgin Mary in 11 H. 6 (viz. about 
10 Dec., an. 1432) are therein both stiled of ffenton, which was long before | fiud y* 
Thornhaghs to have any estate there, ffrom all which may be inferred with some proba 
bility, that y® said Rob*, Pain sold his estate in ffenton, to his cousin ffrancis Paine, 
who might both have their estate, and originall seat of their family in this place, befure 
the Thornhagh’s had anything to do there (for this ffraucis had other lands and 
tenemen'*, in ffenton and the towns adjoyning | efore those he purchased of y® s# 
Rob*.), alsv that this John Tnornhagh married y* said Katherin, daughter (and may 
be heire) of y® said ffrancis Payne ; and that he had issuc by her, w® inherited y® said 
estate, and that a good part, if not all the estate w" this John Thornhayh then had 
thereabonts, came to him and his posterity by vertue of this match. I suppose 
ffrancis Paine lived not lony after the date of this will, for I find no further mention 
of him, and this John Thornhagh soon after purchasing other lands in Littleburgh, of 
John Clifton, of Littleburgh, &c., by another ¥ deed dated 1 June, 28 H. 6, an. 140", 
is therein stiled of ffenton, in com. Nottiugh: which is the first authority 1 yet have 





m John Thornhagh, possibly son of Thomas and father of Robert, was M.P. for 
Lincoln City, 1858—1461. ® Thorot. Nottm., p. 349. ° Ibid, p. 397, 398. 
® Probably his grandfather Kobert Thornhagh is mentioned in 1422, "and was probably 
son of Robert and father of Jobn. 
a There is another hamlet of ffenton, in the parish of Thorney, co. Nott. 
r Thorot. Nott., p. 415, 416, and. writings Spe n. J. Thoruhagh, ar. 
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seen of his, or any other Thornhagh’s being seated at ffenton ; but. nevertheless he 
might possibly have an estate and a seate there abouts before, w descended to him 
from his ancestors, for ought I find to the contrary, though it doth not yet appear to 
me by any clear proof that he had, which inclines me to believe that y® principall 
seat here came to him from Payne. After this there was a ffine levied * at Westmins- 
ter y® day after All-Souls, 34 H. 6 (viz. 3 Nov., an. 1455) between Richard, Earl of 
Salisbury, John, Earl of Shrewsbury, Thomas Moygne, John Thorvhagh, and others 
laintiffs, and Will™. Nevill and Joane his wife, defendants, of divers messuages, 
ands, and meadows, &c., in Lanum, Rampton and South Leverton, all in com. 
Nottingham, and not far from ffeuton ; whereby I suppose this John Thornhagh in 
the ffine to be y® same with him of ffenton aforesaid, which is the last mention 1 find 
of him, or of any other of this ffamily till I come to 

Averey Thornagh, of ffenton (in most of the Latin writings written Avereus and 
Alveredus Thorney and Thornagh), who by y® interest he had in ffenton, and the 
time of his living there, I suppose to be son or grandson ¥ of the aforesaid John ; for 
"tis certain he was possessed of lands in ffenton and Sturton from 1 H. 7 (but how long 
before that time I find not) to 8 H. 8, as appears by severall writings, * one dated in 
y® feast of St. Barnaby y® Apostle 1 H. 7 (viz. 11 June, 1486), * another of 20 Janu- 
ary, 20 H. 7, an. 1504, > and another of 26 January, 21 H. 7, an. 150, and ¢ an- 
other of 1 July, 23H. 7, an. 1508; and in the last 4 will and testamt. of y® said 
Alvam Thornhagb, dated 2 Decemb. an. 1511 (3 H. 8) where he is stiled of Sturton, 
and therein are named Robert and Thomas, his sons; but having no notice of y® 
robate of this will, I cannot guess how long he lived after y® date of it. And for 
aiee confirmation Dr. Thoroton, in his Antiquities of Nottinghamshire page 416, 
sets him down as son of a John Thornhagh, and there stiles him Averey Thorn- 
hagh, of ffenton, and makes all y® succeeding Thornhagh’s of that place to be de- 
scended from him, by Ellena his wife, daughter and heire of Ripers, of Lever- 
sall, in com. Eboracensis ; though he there (for want of care or good information) 
wholly omits y® two next generations, viz., Robert and Anthony. ‘That this ffamily 
do derive their descent from him, is without dispute; for ’tis evident by ¢ an old 
paper writing (which seems to be copied out of some old register) and other t autho- 
rities, that he married Ellen, daughter of Thomas Ripers, of Leversall (alib. Lover- 
sall] in y®S county of York, Esq., and sister and co-heire of Robert Ripers, her 


brother, and by her had issue (according to y® afores® will) at least two sons, » Robert 


and Thomas, the arms of which Ripers this ffamily do still quarter among their other 
quartrings, next to their own paternall coat ; and for y® fuller satisfaction, I shall 
here set down verbatim y® copy of y® said J old paper, which is obscurely written in 
ill Latine and some English, viz.:— 

Isabella Ripers uxor Thome Hadfield un soror et hered Robt Ripers.. Et 
quosdam Thom: Slingsbie et Agnet: ux: ejus. Brianu ffrane Risse et Jaua [vel 
Joana] ux : ejus, Alvaredem Thorney et Elenam ux: ejus. These were the daughters 
of Thomas Ripers, of Leversall [or Loversall] Esq. And the partition of their lands 
was made in the tenth year of King Henry the Seventh, 1494. 

The field is gules, a canton argent charged with a cross florie azure ; borne by the 
name of Ripers. 

This Ripers is descended from Ripers, Earl of Nottingham. 

Thus far that paper ; the meaning of which I suppose is, that Isabell, the wife of 
Thomas Hadfield and Agnes, y* wife of Thos. Slingsby, and Joan [or Jane], y* wife of 
Brian ffrane risse, and Ellen, y® wife of Alvaredus Thorney, were the foure daughters 
of Tho. Ripers, of Leversall, and sisters and co-heires of their brother Rob‘. Ripers; 
and that the lands of their inheritance were set out and divided amongst them in an, 
10 H. 7 (quere, where those lay that were allotted to Ellen, the wife of this Averey 
Thornhagh). But I cannot find that ever there was any Ripers, Earl of Nottingham, 
w makes me imagine it may be a mistake (in y® said paper) for Earl of Devonshire 
(of wh county there were divers of the J Riparijs, Riparis, or Ridvers, that were 
successively Earls, from King Will. Rufus time, till the latter end of King Henry y® 
3 raigne), unless some of those Earles, at any time'residing at Nottingham, might on 
that account be reputed Earls of that place, as they were also* of Exeter, for y*® like 
reason (as Richard de Clare surnamed Strongbow, Karl of Pembroke ! was often stiled 
Earl of Strigull, it beng y® place of his birth). 

Nor can I affirme that this Thomas and Robt, Ripers in y® paper, were discended 





w Penes. proefat. J. Thorn., arm. = Thorot. Notting., p.3 90. 
¥ Probably the latter ; Leonard Thornhagh, who was Sheriff of co. Lincoln, 1472, 
was probably son of John and ffather of this Averey Thornhagh. 
sabe Penes, cage J. Thorn.,arm. 4 In the Office for Probate of Wills in York. 
‘ ‘ © Pen, pref. J. Thorn., arm. 8 Thorot. Notting., p. 416. 
Predict. Testam. and Thorot. Nott., p. 416, compared. 1 Pen. proef. J. Thor., arm. 
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from those Earls of Devonshire, I am sure there is no omer beg their ™ coats of 
arms; but ’tis very probable they were from a ffamily of that name w® I find 
had long since considerable concerns in this county, and particularly in this part of 
it, in and near ffenton. The first of the name that I have met with in order of time 
is ® Robert de Ripera, who ,in y® beginning of King Henry 2nd’s time, was of a jury 
at Nottingham concerning y* customs and liberties of Sherwood fforest, &c., whereby 
may be conjectured that he lived or had an estate in or near that fforest, else he 
would not have been thought a proper person to be sumoned upon a jury to decide a 
business of that nature and weight, w" consisting of by-laws and particular customs, 
strangers could not be so well acquainted with them ; and ‘tis possible he might be 
y® same Robt. Ripers © whose soule (among other ffounders and benefactors) was to be 
prayed for by y® Canons of Newsted Priory, in com. Notting., for King Hen. 2 P was 
& principall ffounder of that Priory, which stood in Sherwood fforest, which seems to 
suit exactly both as to the time and place with y® fore-mentioned Robt. de Ripera, 
And there was one 4 yo de Ruperiis, who was owner of Atherston upon Stoure in 
com. Warwic., in King John’s time, but being a Norman, and adhering to the K. of 
ffrance, he was dispossessed thereof by K. Hen. 8, who thereupon gave it to Godfrey 
de Craucumbe, who had also a grant of it from Rapb de Ruperiis about 11 H. 3, an. 
1226, which Raph, I suppose, was son to Roger. And * Raph de ——_ a Norman 
I suppose y° same before named), was possessed of Edston, in com. Warwic., w» King 
ohn in y® 6 year of his reign (an. 1204) seized (with other lands) for his disloyalty, 
and after granted it to Godfrey de Craucumb (possibly these two last-named might 
be of y® Devonshire ffamily), and* Walter de Ripariis was a lawier and one of 
y® Justices Itinerant sent into Wiltshire, Hampshire, Berkshire and Oxfordshire in 
8 H. 3, an. 1218. The next of this name that I find mentioned in order of time ist 
Robert, named de Ordeshall (it being, I suppose, the place of his birth or abode), 
whose ® son Robert de Ripariis in 13 H. 3, an. 1229, claimed the third part of ye 
manor of Eton, near Ordeshall, in com. Nottingh. And there was one ¥ Sir Robert 
ipariis, Knight, who was a witness to a charter of Adam le ffleming, dated 5 Nones 
of July, an. 1244 (viz. 3 July, 28 H. 3), whereby lands were given to y* Canons of 
Wirksop, in com. Nottingham. There was also a ¥ Robert de Ripariis (a lawier) who 
was one of y® Justices Itinerant sent into Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Northampton- 
shire, in 36 H. 3, An: 1252; whether these three last-mentioned Roberts were all 
one and the same person or noe, I dare not affirme, though the time will beare it 
well enough ; if so, then John de Ripariis might be his son or grandson, who * in 18 
E. 2, an. 1324, levied a ffine to Henry de ffauconberge, of the manor of Ordishale, in 
com. Nottingham, andof other lands and tenem*, in Eton, Retford, Gameliston, Clare- 
burgh, Hayton, Wellum, Stretton, Bekingham, Claworth, ffenton, East Drayton, 
West Markham, and Bughton, all .w> are towns very near to ffenton. Another ffine? 
was levied at Nottingham, y® Munday after y® ffeast of St. Martin,.3 Ed. 3 (viz. about 
14 Nov. an. 1329), between John de Bolyngbrok, Plaintiff, and John de Ripariis, of 
Loversale, Defendant, of the Manor of Ordesale, in com. Nottingh., and of other lands 
in Ordesale, Eton, Retford, Gameleston, &c., whereby y®s* John de Ripariis, of Lover- 
sale, granted that the s4 manor, with y® appurtenances (except some lands in the said 
manor, which John de Ripariis, of Ordesale, held for term of his life ; and some other 
lands and appurtenances in y® said towns of Eton, Retford, Gameleston, Stretton, 
Bekingham, Fenton, East Drayton, West Markham, and Bughton, w® the said John 
de Ripariis, of Ordesale held for his life ; and other lands there which John, the 
son of John de Ripariis, of Ordesale, held for his life ; and some other lands in Orde- 
sale w6 Richard, son of John de Ripariis, of Ordesale, held for term of his life, of y* 
inheritance of the said John de Ripariis, of Loversdale), should remain to the said 
John de Bolyngbrok and his heirs; and * in 9 H. 4, an. 1408, Robert Ripers sued 
divers persons for eating his grass in Drayton, in com. Nottingh. So that.this ffamily 
of Ripers had a considerable estate in Nottinghamshire as well as in Yorkshire, and 
possibly might have their seat there before that at Loversale, in Yorkshire. 


(To be continued. ) 





ikm Dug. Bar. Brook, York, &c., Heilin. ! ffull. Worth. in Monm., p. 51. 

2 Thorot. Nott., p. 506%. © Thorot. Nott., p. 262. P Ibid and Speed’s Chron.., f. 1067. 
a Dugd. War., p. 485%. t Ibid, p. 610*. * Dugd. Orig. Jurid. in Chr. Ser., p. 7. 
+" Thorot. Nott., p. 399%. Ibid, p. 413%.  Dugd. Orig. Jurid. in Chr. Ser., p. 15. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, M.H.S. 
( Continued from Vol. XV., page 174.) 


1646. Catharine Willobye, dau. of Francis Willobye, bapt. Oct. 7. (76.) 
John Whatton, son of Robert Whatton, bapt. Nov. 14; bur. 27 Mar., 1648. 
Thomas Johnson, son of Thomas Johnson, bapt. Nov. 29. 
» _ John Whatton, son of Robert Whatton, bur. Sept. 20. 
1646-7. Vincent Hall, bur. Mar. 3. 
1647. William Camocke, bur. May 12. 
» Luke Uffington, bur. Aug. 3. (77.) 
1648. John Thorogood, son of Daniel Thorogood, bapt. Aug. 20. 
1648-9. Mary Whatton, dau. of Robert Whatton, bapt. Mar. 3. 
.  Rachell Whatton, bur. Jan. 12. 
1649. Thomas King, bur. Oct. 14. (78). 
1649. John Hardy, son of John Hardy, bur. Oct. 19. 
1650. Elizabeth Camock, dau. of Henry Camock, bapt. June 12. 
Alis Thorogood, dau. of Thomas Thorogood, bapt. Nov. 21; same day, also, 
Joseph Caldecote, son of Francis Caldecote. 


” 
” 


” 





76.) This family resided in St. George’s — Thos, Willoughbie, musician, 
paid vs. and took up his freedom, 5 Nov., 1587. 

(77.) Luke ' ffington, Weaver, paid xxs. and admitted to freedom 4 June, 1606, 
one of the capital constables 11 and 12 Jac. I., and was as well a useful parochial 
officer for the parish of St. John. He was sidesman in 1616-7; overseer of the poor, 
1615-6; highways, 1618-9; churchwarden, 1620-1, and 1631-2; and in the church- 
warden’s book of accounts is this entry :—‘“‘ 1623, Aprill 14, ffor a Bible sold to Luke 
Uffington, vijs.”” Ike subsequently entered the public line of business, as I find his 
name among others presented at the Court of Sessions, Jan., 1624-5, for selling ale at 
5s, a dozen, contrary to the Act. At his house the Corporate body had a convivial 
meeting, 20th Aug., 1622, the occasion is noted in the books: Aug. 5, Robert 
Whatton, Alderman. Ata Common Hall the Alderman informed those present that 
“it hath pleased the Right Hon»!* William Earl of Exeter, of his true bounty to be- 
stowe a buck for the towne to make merry w*?, w* is made known to the Company, 
so therefore they may agree for the disposing thereof, which is that it shall be eaten 
at Luke Uffington’s, Tuesday, the 20th August, at viijd. ordinary, men and wives to 
sit togeather, and — man to pay for that when so called for. It is also agreed that 
the towne shall pay the fees for the bakinge of the venison. Mr. John Browne alsoe 
out of his love and good will hath p’mised to bestowe another buck for the said com- 

y to be eaten the same day and place and after the same manner.” William 
ffington, Shoemaker, took up his freedom 15 Mar., 1640-1. Philemon Uffington, 
Barber, admitted to freedom 3 Mar., 1636-7, was one of the constables for the parish 
of St. Michael in 1638-9 ; churchwarden, 1638, 1653, and 1655 ; overseer of the high- 
ways, 1657 ; elected a capital burgess 4th Sept., 1661; chamberlain, 1673-4 ; made 
an alderman 10th Aug., 1675 ; and was deceased in 1686, as on the 20th April in that 
year Thos. Linthwaite was elected an alderman in his room. In the churchwardens’ 
accounts for the parish of St. John’s, are the two following entries, from which it 
— that Luke Uffington supplied the Sacramental wine. “1633. It. paid to 
Luke Uffington, for wine for all the communions as may appeare by his bill, 
£1 16s. lld. 1643. It. pa'd to Luke Uffington, for wine as appears by his bill for 
this yeare, £1 18s. 11d.” 

(78). Thomas King, Tallow chandler, took up his freedom 10 July, 1683, and was 
overseer of the poor for this parish in 1633 and 1647. He also filled several parochial 
offices of trust in St. John’s. He was overseer of highways in 1635, 6, and 7; col- 
lector of poor in 1639-40, also sidesman ; and in 1640-1, churchwarden. He was 
elected a capital burgess 27 Feb., 1647-8, owing to the dismissal of Law. Robbins, a 
friend of the Stuarts, and was himself dismissed in consequence of the provisions of 
a royal proclamation 29 Aug., 1662. Edward King, Pharmacopia, late apprentice of 
John Rogers, took up his freedom 21 Jan., 1719-20; elected a capital burgess loco, 
John Spencer, def. 20 May, 1735, and by reason of residing in London resigned his 
seat Oct. 5, 1739. Thomas King, tallow chandler, son of Thomas above-named, took 
up his freedom April 5, 1658. 
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1650-1. Robert Langton, sonne of James Langton, bapt. Jan. 22. 
1651. Margaret Thorogood, dau. of Daniell Thorogood, bapt. May 1. 
Elizabeth Cammocke, dau. of Henry Cammocke, bapt. Oct. 13. 
Edward Wallis, bur. 28 Aug. 
Henerie Rastall, bur. Nov. 10. (79.) 
Marke Anthony, son of Robert Anthony, bapt. 8 Oct. (80.) 





(79.) Henry Rastall, gent., paid viijs. vjd. and took up his freedom 6 Oct., 1607; 
subsequently elected a capital burgess, a comburgess 28 Aug., 1622, and filled the 
office of alderman in 1623-4 and 1636-7. | While he occupied the chair the first time, 
the hall, in expectancy probably of the plague paying us a visit, enacted the following 
order :—“ 1623, Oct. 6. At this hall it is ordered and agreed uppon by the whole as- 
sembly aforesaid, that all the towne’s gates shall be shutt upp every night this winter 
at eight of the clock, and be kept shutt upp till morninge, except Clemeut gate, the 
Brigg gate, and Newgate, w are to be watched by ev’y hquseholder or his deputy 
in their course, except such laboringe men that are not weekly assessed to the reliefe 
of the poore, 8 were to watch by day and 16 by night.” At the previous meeting 
held in September, members of the hall were instructed to superintend the watch 
‘in this dangerous tyme of visitation, and that the sum of £13 5s. 4d. collected in 
the towne to the brief of visited persons in other townes were brought in, whereof £10 
was given to the towne of Grantham, and the rest to London or some other towne as 
occasion offered. At this hall also was the coppy of the Justices in the countryes 
warrant openely reade to the intent all the trayned men now w*" in our liberties 
might be in readines to appeare with all theire armes to be trayned at Sleiford the 
xxvij’* day of September followinge, and to bring provison with them for three dayes 
trayninge.” John Rastall, gent., took up his freedom 26 August, 1647.—Corp. Ree. 

(80.) Members of this family I find are mentioned in the Municipal Records as far 
back as the reign of Elizabeth, and is the second (Gregory Burton being the first) 
alderman recorded in the books as being sworn into office as alderman of the town, 
October, 1567, for the succeeding year, before “ Franciscus Harrington (elected Re- 
corder 22 Jan., 1566-7) arm. in Castro Stamfordie.” During his term of office one 
John Lyon made a confession to the whole hall of so singular a character, that I pre- 
sent it to my readers :—‘‘ 1568. Sept. xxiiij. At this comon hall before the alder- 
map, comburgesses and the holl comons in this hall assembled John Lyon alias 
Yong, hathe openly in the said hall submytted hym selfe and confessed himself y* 
he hath misued ma*ter Alderman and his bretherin in rydgnge to Lyncoln and ther 
takynge myn othe agenst the truth and after y* in p’curing of pffes agayenst Mr. 
Houghton and other w was done by the couucell and advyse of John Browne of 
Bythm who wylled me to do the same w** a good stomach or else nott.” At the same 
hall as the preceding—‘‘ It™ itt is ordeynyd and agreed by the Ald'man, combur- 
gesses and comons in this hall assemblyd that noe ffreeman shall sell or gyve any com- 

ost or donge ether owt of ther yarde or grownde to any fforeyner yf any ffree man 
in the towne will by the same and geve as (much as) any other (man) will gyve (upon) 
payne of vjs. viijd It™ itt isconstituted and concluded by the comburgesses and 
comons in this ball assembled yt ev'y one y* hereafter shall be in the office of the 
ald'man shipe for the tyme of his yeer shall have in the ffelde (in) Somer tyme 
towarde the charge of his howse kepinge tenn fatt ships to be kyld in his house and 
not above (upon) payne of iijs. iiijd.” Alexander Anthony was dismissed the cham- 
ber at his own request 9 Oct., 1571. Nicholas Anthony, Mercer, took up his freedom 
20 Sept., 1571. William Anthony, glover, took up his freedom 21 June, 12 Jac. 1; 
elected a capital burgess 4 March, 1620-1; chamberlain 8 and 9 Car. 1.; comburgess 
9 Oct., 1645 ; and as a friend of deposed royalty removed from office 17 Feb., 1647-8. 
The hall, 16 June, 1634, ordered that two of its members, viz., Mr. Edm. Corker and 
William Anthony, were to go to Edenham with the trained band on Wednesday, the 
8th of next month, to see if there be any defect, and for their better ordering. On 
6 Oct., 1664, the hall ordered “ yt George Cozens and William Larrat, y° chamber- 
laynes, shall pay out of y° towne money to Laurence Robbins, gen., the some of 
4l. 5s. 4d., being moneys expended by him and one William Anthony at Lincoln 
assize upon y® towne’s accompt.” Robert Anthony, shoemaker, took up his freedom 
26 April, 1649; elected a capital burgess 27 Aug., 1668; and chamberlain 1677-8. 
While he held the latter office he was ordered by the hall, 19 Nov., 1677, “to pay to 
. Muster Mr. what money is due from the towne untill an assessmt could be made.” 

e was dead in 1700, as on-the 29th August in that year, Samuel Ross was elected a 
capital burgess in his place. William Anthony waselected a capital burgess in virtue 
of the Royal Commission previously alluded to, 29 August, 1662 ; chamberlain 1670-1, 
and was dead before April 12th, 1687, as on that day Edw. Denham, mercer, was 
elected a capital burgess in his room. John Authony’s name occurs in 1683-4, as one 
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1652-3. Henry, son of Henry Cammocke, bur. Jan. 26. 
1653. Charles, son of Robert Whatton, gent., bur. April 23. 


“1653, September 22. Richard Royce, of Stamford, baker, were chosen Register 
for all y® severall parishes of Stamford, and sworne y® same day before Abrabam 
ffaulkner, then Alderman, and Edward Johnson, Justices of y* Peace for y® borough 
aforesaid according to an Act of Parlyment. 

“ Abraham ffalkner, Alder™. 

“And at y® Sissions of y® Peace holden for y® borough of Stamford in y® county of 
Lincolne, October the six 1653, before Abraham ffaikner, Alderman of y* borough 
aforesaid, in obedience to an Act of Parlyment dated y® 24 August, 1653, it was enacted 
that thire shall be in every parish a sworne register to record all marriages, births 
and burials in those severall parishes, and whereas Stamford consisteth of five small 
parishes, that is to say, Allsaints, St. Maries, St. Michells, St. John, and St. Georges, 
which may well be performed by one man, it was then ordered by y® court then psent 
yt Richard Royce shall be the register for all y® aforesaid parishes within y* borough 
aforesaid to record all such marriages, births, and burials as shall be in y® said severall 
parishes from y® two and twenty day of Septemb. 1653, according to y® tennour (of) 
y® act sworne.” 


1653-4. Daniel, son of Daniell Wigmore, gent., and Elizabeth his wife, bapt. Jan. 
25. Bur. Aug. 29, 1655. 
Anne, dau. of a gentlewoman that lay in at Richard Burnhams, bapt. Jan. 26. 
John, son of John Hardy and Mary, bapt. ffeb.6. Bur. Aprill 8, 1654. 
Richard, son. of Humphrey Ilive and Katherine, bapt. Mar. 20. 
Ellen, dau. of Beniamin Barklye, of Cottesmore, was bur. 11 Feb. 

Deborah, dau of Francis Blyth aud Mary, bapt. June 3. Bur. June 30, 1655. 

Robert, son of Richard Burnham and Vertue, bapt. Aug. 10. 

Thomas, son of Larrance Farmer, gent., and Elizabeth, bapt. Oct. 31. 

Lettice, wife of Phillomon Uffington, bur. June 14. 

Alice, dau. of James Langton, gent., and Alice, bapt. May 24. 

Anne, dau. of Francis Blyth and Mary, bapt. Dec. 5. 

Robert Richardson, of Cambridge in the oyle of Ely, gent., and Sarah Pawson, 
of this parish, mar. April 25. 

The purpose of a marriage betwext Mr. Anthony Stranes (?) of Quadren, in 
the county of Lincolne, clark, and Mrs. Elizabeth Browne, of Stamford, in 
the parish of Allsaints. At there requests were duely published three 
generall lords dayes sucksesively according to an act of plyment in 1653, to 
say, Sept. 16, Sept. 23, and Sept. 30, and they were married Oct. 9, 1655. 
Witness, Edward Browne, John Richardson, Samuell Whiting. (81.) 





of the constables for the parish of all Saints. Another John Anthony, shoemaker, 
took up his freedom 21 March, 1639-40; constable for this parish 1641-2. On 29 
August, 1662, he was elected a capital burgess, and is designated ‘‘innkeeper,” @ 
post he resigned in 1674, as on the 20th July, in that year, 1 find Matthew Wyche 
was elected a capital burgess in hisroom. John Anthony was overseer of the high- 
ways in 1641, and churchwarden of the parish in 1644, 5, 6, and 7,; and Robert 
Anthony was overseer of the poor in 1653. William Anthony was sidesman for St. 
John’s Parish in 1617-8, and churchwarden in 1618-9, and 1629-30. In the church- 
wardens’ book of accounts for the parish of St. John, I find William Anthony’s name 
frequently mentioned, which I append. ‘1630. It. to William Anthony for 
boorde to mend the seates and to make a low foote stoole iijs. ijd.; 1t. fur workman- 
ship and nailes iijs. It. to William Anthony for boorde for two seats in the north 
chappell, iijs. xjd. In the inventory of church property given over to the new by 
the retiring churchwardens, 5th April, 1613, I find ij putor flagones and a boule for 
the communion, given by Mr. Thomas Harrison, of London, draper, and anew bason 
given by Ann Anthony. In the parochial account book credit is given'in 1630, ‘‘ for 
mending the wooden foote for y® bason, ijd.” 

(81.) John Richardson, whose name is attached as a witness was Rector of the 
Church, He previously pursued his ministry at Peterborough, and laboured at Stam- 
ford till the Act of Uniformity ejected him in 1662. When the five mile Act came 
into force, he sojourned for a time at Uppingham, but subsequently returned to 
Stamford, and preached as he could in his own house and those of his friends. He 
was Warden (15th) of Browne’s Hospital from 1653 to 1662, and is said to have much 
improved the allowance of the inmates. He died in 1687. In the Churchwardens’ 
accounts for the parish of St. John’s, I find the two following entries, no doubt allu- 
sive to him :—“ 1653, Sept. 28. Sent Mr. Richardson a pinte of sack and a pinte to 
Mr. Brown 2s. Dec. 6. ‘To Goodman Love for making Mr. Richardson’s seate and 
for settinge downe another seate 10s.” 
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1655. Mr. Brumewell, widow, bur. April! 4. 
», Alice, wife of Rob. Willshire, gent., bur. Sept. 16. 

1655-6. Alice, dau. of Phillomon Uffington and Elizabeth, bapt. Mar. 22. 
+, Rachell, a bastard child of Mary Conyers, bur. Jan. 28. 

1656. Samuell, son of George Hill, gent., and Abigaill, 4 Mar. 31. 


t. 
» Francis, son of Francis Dalby, gent., and Elizabeth, 
»» Hester, dau. of Daniall Wigmore, gent, em Aug. 3. 
» Richard ffalkner, of St. Maries, and Ma arris, of St. John’s, mar. June 19, 
»»  Daniell,North, of St. John’s, and Sarah Linford, of Allsaints, mar. Oct. 16. 
» Robert Withcall and Elinor Thorold, mar. Oct. 21st. Among the names of 
those parties who witnessed this marriage is Hieroome Bertie. 
»»  Hlizabeth, dau. of Henry Camocke, bur. Sept. 13. 
-, _ Anne, dau. of John Meares, gent., bur. Dec. 30. 
1656-7. Frances, dau. of Francis Blythe and Mary, borne Jan. 25. 
Judeth, dau. of James Langton, gent., and Alice, was borne Jan 27. 
» Mr. Powell, a widow, bur. Jan. 6. 
», Susanna Butcher, an ancient maid, bur. Jan. 13. 
> Mary Grant, a maid, bur. Feb. 1. 
»»  Nathaniell Large, esq®. was bur. Mar. 1. 
Thomas White, a bachallor, bur. Mar. 18. 

Thomas, son of Daniell Thorogood and Bridgett, borne June 26. 

Samuell, son of John Richardson, clarke, and Mary, borne July 20. 

John, son of Henry Goodlad and Ethelburge, borne July 30. 

William, son of John Hardy and Mary, bapt. Sept. 5. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Geo. Hill, gent., and Abigaill, borne}]Sept. 14. 

The purpose of a marriage betwixt Humphrey Ilive, of this parish, and 
Susannah Goodman, of the same, at there request were duely published three 
severall lords dayes according to an Act of Parlyment in 1653, to say, Mar. 
15, Mar. 22, and on Mar. 29, and they were married Aprill 7, 1657. Witness 
Jobn Richardson, Richd. Goodman. 

Mr. Anthony Evans, of Quadren, in the co. of Lincolne, clarke, and Mistres 
Anne Rabye, of this parish, mar. Oct. 22. 

» John Dexter, of St. John’s, and Mrs. Judeth Lee, of this parish, mar. Nov. 5. 
», . Widow Wallis, an ancient woman, bur. Aprill 12. 
1657-8. Samuell, son of Francis Caldecott and Elizabeth, bapt. Jan. 19. 
The purpose of a marriage betwixt John Shepard, of this parish, and Abigaill 
Tlive of the same, at there request were duely published three severall 
lords dayes according to an Act of Parlyment in 1653, to say, January 17, 
24, and 31, and they were married ffeb. 11, 1657.48). Witness John Richard- 
son, Henry Shepard and ffrances Still. 
John Buttler, of this parish, gent., and Mrs. Alice Napper, of Stamford, in 
the parish of All Saints, was mar. June 24, 1657. It is placed under the 
year 1658, being for got to be set down in its due place, and as vouchers for 
its correctness, John Richardson and Anthony ffaulkner signs their names 
thereto. (82.) 


pt. May 31. 


” 





(82.) In King’s Cliffe Church, when Brydges wrote his History of Northampton- 
shire, was the following monumental inscription :—‘‘ Here lieth the bodies of Sarah 
Browne and Mary Bvtler, spinster daughters of Gregory Bvtler the second sonne to 
Gregory Bvtler of Old-Aires in the county of Durham, esq. Shee was first married to 
Thomas Jobson of Culworth in the County of Yorke, esq. Her second husband 
Charles Sovth of this parish, esq., her last husband Dt. Thomas Browne of this parish, 
physician. Shee died the 23d Sep*. 1681. Her sister Mary Bvtler died the 8d May 
1683.” At the bottom of the stone were these arms :—A chevron betw. 3 covered 
cupsor. Adjoining was the following inscription, upon a freestone slab, to the 
memory of the father (brother ?) of Mrs. Sarah Browne’s second husband :—“ Here 
lieth the body of the Reverend Thomas Sovth, 4th son of S* Francis Sovth of Kell- 
ston in Lincolnshire, and Rector of this parish 50 years, who dec’. March the 23, 
Anno Dni 1688, Aitatis sue 74.” The arms of South are, arg, 2 bars gules. Sir 
John South, of Kelstern, compounded for his estates £888 11s. 8d., to the Common- 
wealth authorities. The parish register of Cliffe Regis records the burial of Charles 
South, Esq., 6 July, 1682 ; Sarah, wife of Doctor Browne, 24 Sept., 1681; Thomas 
Browne, Doctor of Phisick, 23 Dec., 1682 ; and the marriage of William Lucas, gent., 
to Mrs. Anne South, widow, 8 Dec. 1681. A John Butler was Churchwarden of Saint 
Michael’s parish in 1650-1. 


(To be continued. ) 





A NOTTINGHAMSHIRE ARMORY. 


COMPILED BY CAPTAIN A. E. LAWSON LOWE. 
(Continued from Vol. XV., page 234.) 


Burpon. Gules, three palmer's staves argent, tipped and garnished or. 

Burpon (of the town of Nottingham). Azure, three hautboys between as many crosses 
crosslet o7. 

BuRNELL (of Winkburn ; originally of the city of London. Now represented by Ed- 
ward Valentine Pegge Burnell, of Winkburn, Esquire, a Justice of the Peace and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the co. of Nottingham, and High Sheriff in 1860). From 
ancient stained glass in the windows of the parish church of Winkburn, it would 
appear that the family originally bore—Argent, a lion rampant sable, within a 
bordure gules, charged with eight cinquefoils of the field. The modern arms are 
however—Per fesse indented or and argent, a lion rampant sable, within a bor- 
dure gules, charged with eight plates. Crest. A bear’s jambe erect and erased 
sable, holding in the paw a bunch of violets, slipped proper. Motto. ‘Caritas 
fructum habet.” 

BurnsIvDE (of Gedling and of Plumtree. As borne by John Stamford Burnside, of 

. Gedling, Esquire). Sable, a chevron or, between three boars’ heads couped argent. 
Crest. A crescent argent. Motto. ‘ Gradatim plena.” 

Bury (of the town of Nottingham). rmine, on a bend azure, three fleurs-de-lys or. 

Bustt (foeudal lord of Worksop, temp. W™ I). Gules, abezant. (Dodsworth’s MSS.) 

Bossy (of Balderton, and of Hougham, in the co. of Lincoln). - Barry of six argent 
and sable. Crest. A sea dragon or serpent, sans wings and legs, the tail nowed 
and having a smaller head at the end thereof, all barry argeni and sable, langued 


les. 
Burlen (of Cropwell-Butler and elsewhere). Azure, a bend between six covered-cups 

or. (Thoroton). 
Byron (of Colwick, and of Newstead. Created Baron Byron, by letters patent, Oc- 
tober the 24th, 1648. Now represented by the Right Hon. George Frederick 


William Byron, ninth Baron Byron). Argent, three bendlets enhanced gules. 
Creat. A mermaid, with her comb and mirror in either hand, all ot Sup- 


porters. Two horses, of a chestnut colour, proper. Motto. “ Crede Byron.” 

CaLTort (of East Bridgeford). Argent, an inescutcheon within an orle of cinquefoils 
sable. (Thoroton). 

CANTELUPE (of Greasley Castle. Created Baron Cantelupe, by writ, December the 
po 1299). Gules, a fesse vaire between three leopards’ heads jessant fleur- 

e-lys or. 

CaRTLEDGE (of Woodthorpe. Granted to Rebecca, widow of William Cartledge, of 
1, odthorpe, Gentleman). Azure, a saltire engrailed or, between an estoile in 
chief and another in base, and a cart-wheel in either flaunch of the last. 

CaRTWRIGHT (of Normanton, Marnham, and Ossington). Ermine, a fesse sable be- 
tween three fire-balls of the last, enflamed proper. Crest. A wolf's head erased 
Pa oy : a the neck with a spear argent, vulned proper. Motto. “ De- 
end the fold.” 

CARTWRIGHT (of South Wheatley). Argent, two chevronels between three lions ram- 
pant gules. (Thoroton). 

Cavx — lords of Laxton). Per chevron or and gules, three human hearts coun- 
terc! . 

CaVENDISH (of Nottingham Castle, Welbeck Abbey, and elsewhere ; descended from 
@ common ancestor with the noble house of Cavendish, Dukes of Devonshire. 
Created Baron Ogle and Viscount Mansfield, by patent, November the 3rd, 1620; 
Baron Cavendish and Earl of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, March the 7th, 1628; Mar- 

uess of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, October the 27th, 1643; and Earl of Ogle and 
ke of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, March the 16th, 1664). Sable, three bucks’ heads 
cabossed argent, attired or, a crescent for difference. Crest. A serpent nowed 
proper. Supporters. Dexter a bull or, gorged with a ducal coronet gules ; sinis- 
ter, a lion per fesse or and gules, ducally crowned or. Motto. ‘‘ Cavendo tutus,” 

CHaDwWIck (of West Leake ; and of the town of Nottingham). Gules, an inescutcheon 
within an orle of martlets argent. Crest. A lily argent, stalked and leaved vert. 
Motto. ‘‘ Stans cum rege.” 

CHAMBERLAIN (of Red Hill). As borne by John Chamberlain, of Red Hill, Esquire, 
High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 1789). Gules, an inescutcheon argent, within 
an orle of cinquefoils or. Crest. Out of a mural coronet gules, a demi-lion ram- 
pant or, holding in his dexter paw a key argent. é 

D 
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CHAPPELL (of Mansfield-Woodhouse. Of this family was the Right Reverend William 
Chappell, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork and Rosse, in Ireland, who died in 1649), 
Or, an anchor in pale sable. 

CHARLTON (of Chilwell, and formerly of Sandiacre and Breaston, in the co. of Derby. 
As borne by Thomas Broughton Charlton, of Chilwell, Esquire, a Justice of the 
Peace and Deputy Lieutenant for the co. of Nottingham), Azure, on a chevron 
or, between three swans argent, as many cinquefoils gules. Crest (granted in 
1612, when the arms were confirmed by Richard St. George, Norroy King of 
Arms, to Thomas Charlton, Esquire), A swan’s head and neck erased argent, 
beaked gules, gorged with a chaplet, vert. Motto. ‘‘Stabit conscius equi.” 

CHARRONS (of Sutton-upon-Trent). -Gules, a chevron between three escallop shells 
argent, 

Caawonte (of Wiverton). Barry of ten argent and gules, three martlets sable. These 
were the ancient arms of the family, but the Chaworths, for several generations, 
bore—Azure, two chevrons or—being the arms of the family of Alfreton, of Alfre- 
ton, in the co. of Derby, whose heiress William de Chaworth married. 

CHAWORTH (created Viscount Chaworth, of Armagh, in the peerage of Ireland, by 

tent, March the 4th, 1627). Barry of sixteen argent and gules, an orle of mart- 
ets sable. Crest. A castle 7, on the battlements a plume of five ostrich 
feathers argent. Supporters. wo angels proper. Motto. “Non. inferiora 
sequtus.” (A very fine example of these arms may be found in the old parish 
church at Annesley.) 

CHAWoRTH (of Wiverton and of Annesley). Barry of ten argent and gules, three 
martlets sable, within a bordure engrailed of the last. 

CLaxTON (of Kirkton). Gules, on a fesse between three hedge-hogs argent, a crescent 
azure for difference. Crest. Upon a ducal corcnet or, a hedge-hog argent, 
charged with a crescent azwre for difference. 

Cray (of Newark-upou-Trent and of Kelham; probably a younger branch of the Clays 
of Crich, in the co. of Derby). Argent, a chevron engrailed between three tre- 
foils slipped sable. 

CiLERKSON (of Kirkton, and subsequently of Mansfield-Woodhouse). Argent, upon a 
bend engrailed sable, three annuletsor. Crest. Anarm clad in complete armour 
lying fesseways proper, couped at the shoulder gules, grasping in the gauntlet a 
sword in pale proper, therefrom a split pennon of the second, floating towards the 
sinister. 

CLIFTON (of Clifton ; created baronet May the 22nd, 1611. Now represented by Henry 
Robert Clifton, of Clifton, Esquire, grandson of the Venerable Robert Markham, 
D.D., Archdeacon of York, by Frances, his wife, only daughter of Sir Gervase 
Clifton, Bart., who assumed the name of Clifton only, and the arms of Clifton, on 
the death of Sir Robert Juckes Clifton, ninth and last Bart.) In the reign of 
Richard II. Monsieur John de Clyfton bore—Argent, semée of cinquefoils sable, a 
lion rampant of the last—but the family subsequently assumed—Sable, semée of 
cinquefoils argent, a lion rampant of the last. Crest. Out of a ducal coronet or, 
a demi-peacock per pale argent and sable, the wings displayed and countercharged. 
Motto. ‘‘Tenez le droit.’ 

CiinTon (of Clumber. Created Duke of Newcastle-under-Line, by patent, November 
the 13th, 1756. As borne by the Most Noble Henry Pelham Alexander Fiennes 
Pelham Clinton, sixth Duke of Newcastle). Quarterly : first and fourth, Argent, 
six crosses crosslet fitchée sable, three, two, and one ; on a chief azure, two mul- 
lets or, pierced gules, for CLINTON ; second and third, quarterly : first and fourth, 
Azure, three pelicans argent, vulning themselves proper, for PELHAM ; second and 
third, Gules, two demi-belts, paleways, the buckles in chief argent, being an hon- 
ourable augmentation borne in memory of Sir John Pelham, by whom John, King 
of France, was taken prisoner in 1356. Crests. First—Out of a ducal coronet 
gules, a plume of five ostrich feathers, banded together with a line laid chevron- 
ways azure, for CLINTON. Second—A ae on in pride proper, for PELHAM. 
Supporters. Two greyhounds argent, collared and lined gules. Motto. ‘Loyalté 
n’a honte.’ 

CLosE (of the town of Nottingham. Granted to Thomas Close, of the town of Not- 
tingham, Esquire, a magistrate for the said town). Vert, ona chevron argent, be- 


tween two bezants, in chief, each charged with a cross pattée gules, and a garb, in 
base or, a falcon Ney ie ae Crest. A garb or, pierced with a lance, proper. 


Ciupp (of Arnold and of Norwood Park ; descended through a younger branch from 
the Cludds of Orleton, in the co. of Salop) Argent, a bend double cotised sable, 
in chief a martlet of the last for difference. Crest. A hawk, with wings expanded 
proper, belled or, preying upon a coney argent, vulned in the head proper. 

Coare (of Arnold ; originally of Duffield, in the co. of Derby). Argent, on a fesse 

embattled gules, between three roses of the last, slipped vert, as many fleurs-de- 

lysor. Crest. A fleur-de-lys argent. 
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Coxe (of Langton Hall and of Mansfield Woodhouse ; originally of Trusley, in the co. 
of Derby. Now represented by Francis Lillyman D’Ewes Coke, Esquire). Gules, 
three crescents or, a canton of the last. Crest. The sun in his splendour or. 

COKEFIELD (of Nuthall). Azure, a cross counter-compony argent and gules. Crest. 
Out of a ducal coronet or, a liun’s jambe erect proper. 

CoLLIN (of the town of Nottingham, and subsequently of Elton. Granted June the 
27th, 1712, to John Collin, of Elton, Esquire, High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 
1715). Vert, a griffin segreant or, beaked and legged gules, ona chief indented - 
argent, two crosses formé of the third. Crest. A talbot’s head erased, per fesse 
indented ov and argent, eared gules, and charged upon the neck with a cross 
formée of the last. Motto. ‘‘Laus Deo.” 

CoLwicK (of Colwick). Gules, three fusils conjoined in fesse argent, in chief two 
cinquefoils pierced or. (Formerly in the windows of Colwick Church). 

Compton (of Hawton, temp. Edward III.) Sable, three helmets closed argent. 

CONSTABLE (of Kinolton). Quarterly gules and vaire, over all a bend or, charged 
with three martlets sable. 

Cooper (of Thurgarton ; originally of Buckinghamshire). Azure, on a chevron ar- 
gent, between three cinquefoils pierced erminois, two lions counter passant sable. 
Crest. A demi-man, face and hands proper, his dress divided quarterly and 
countercharged argent and sable, his sleeves slashed, wreathed round the temples 
or and azwre, and wearing upon his head a cap of the last, charged on the breast 
with a cinquefoil pierced erminois, and holding in his dexter hand a covered 
cup or. 

Covrms (of Hawksworth). Or, a bend azure, between two lions’ heads erased gules. 
Crest. Upon a mount vert, an unicorn sejant argent, armed, maned, tufted, and 
unguled or, supporting a broken tilting-spear of the last. 

CooPER (of Bulwell. Granted to the Jate Samuel Thomas Cooper, of Bulwell, Esquire, 
a Justice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham, and now borne by his son, Percy 
Hartshorn Cooper, of Bulwell, Esquire, a minor). Azure on a chevron engrailed 
or, between two lions passant in chief argent, and a griffin’s head erased in base, 
of the second, three gads; or square piates of steel proper. Crest. Upon a 
mount vert, in front of two battle-axes in saltire or, headed argent, a lion sejant 
proper, collared of the second, supporting with his dexter paw a gad, or square 
plate of steel proper. 

CoRNWALLIS (of Ordsall). Sable, gutée d’eau, on a fesse argent, three Cornish 
choughs proper. Crest. Upon a mount vert, a buck lodged reguardant argent, 
attired and unguled or, gorged with a chaplet of oak and acorns of the first, 
vulned in the shoulder proper. 

CowPER (as borne by Thomas Cowper, Esquire, High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 
1567). Azure, a tortoise erect or. (Fuller). 

CraNMER (of Aslacton ; originally of Lincolnshire. Of this family was Thomas Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was martyred in 1556). Or, a chevron be- 
tween three cranesazure. Crest. A crane’s head and neck erased azure, pierced 
with an arrow and vulned proper. 

CRANMER. Argent, on a chevron azure, between three pelicans sable, vulning their 
breasts proper, as many cinquefoils or. 

CraYLE (of Newark-upon-Trent). Argent, three mascles sable. 

Cressy (of Hodsock). Argent, a lion rampant queue fourchée sable. 

CRESSY (er Ouldcotts). Argent, on a bend cotised sable, three crescents of the field. 
Crest. A griffin’s h couped sable. 

CROMWELL (of Cromwell, and subsequently of Tatteshall Castle, in the co. of Lincoln; 
created Baron Cromwell by writ, March the 10th, 1308). Argent, a chief gules, 
over all a bend azure. 

CROPHILL (of the town of Nottingham, temp. Edward III.)......... a lion rampant....... 
(Thoroton). 

CrosBiz (of West Leake). Per chevron argent and sable, three guttées counter- 
charged. 

Cutty (of Oxton). Argent, a chevron sable, between three ogresses. 

Curzon (of Bulcote). Argent, on a bend sable, three popinjays or, collared gules. 


DaBRIDGECOURT (of Ossington). Ermine, three bars humettée gules, a crescent for 
difference. Harl. MS. 1057). 

DaKEYNE (of Bagthorpe ; originally of Biggin Grange and Snitterton, in the co. of 
Derby). Guiles, a lion passant guardant or, between two mullets in pale of the last, 
between as many flaunches argent, each charged with a griffin segreant sable. 
Crest. Issuing out of a naval coronet or, a dexter arm,embowed proper, holding 
a battle-axe or, headed argent, on the wrist a bunch of rivbons azure. Motto. 
“ Strike Dakyns, the devil's in the hempe.” 
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DanD (of Mansfield Woodhouse. Grantedto Rowland Dand, of Mansfield Woodhouse, 
Gentleman, in the year 1575). Vert, a griffin segreant or, in chief three escallo 
shells of the last. Crest. Upon a mount vert, aswan argent, winged sable, 
beaked and legged gules. (These arms still remain in old stained glass in the 
east window of the chancel at Mansfield Woodhouse. 

D’aRcy (lords of Kirkby-in-Ashfield and elsewhere. Created Baron D’Arcy by writ, 
January the 27th, 1382). Azwre, semée of crosses crosslets argent, three cinque- 
foils of the last. Crest. On a chapeau gules, turned up ermine, a bull passant 
sable, armed and unguled or. 

DaRRELL of East Retford). Azwre, a lion rampant or, armed, langued, and crowned 
gules, and charged on the shoulder with a trefoil sable, a crescent for difference, 
Crest. Out of a ducal coronet or, a Saracen’s head couped at the shoulders 
proper, bearded sable, wreathed about the temples argent and azure, and wear- 
ing upon the head a chapeau of the last, fretty of the third , tasselled gold, turned 
up ermine. 

DaRWIN (of Elston. As borne by Francis Darwin, of Elston, Esquire, a Justice of the 
Peace for the co. of Nottingham, who married the eldest daughter and co-beiress 
of the late William Browne Darwin, Esquire, and thereupon assumed the name 
and arms of that lady’s family). Argent, on a bend gules, between two cotises 
vert, three escallop-shells or. Crest. A demi-griffin vert, holding between the 
claws an escallop-shell or. 

DasHwoon (of Stanford ; a younger branch of the Dashwoods of Kirtlington Park, in 
the co. of Oxford. As borne by the Rev. Samuel Vere Dashwood, M.A., of Stan- 
ford Park). Argent, on a fesse double cotised gules, three griffins’ heads erased, 
per fesse erminois, and of the first. Crest. A griffin’s head erased, per fesse 
erminois and : 

D’Erncourt (of . Created Baron D’Eincourt, by writ, February the 6th, 
1299). Azwre, a fesse dancettée between ten billetsor. (These arms still remain, 
together with those of the D’Eincourts, of Knapthorpe, in ancient stained glass, 
in the windows of the parish church of Newark-upon-Trent). 

D’Etncourt (of Knapthorpe). Sable, a fesse dancettée between ten billets argent. 

D’EIVILLE (of Egmanton). Or, on a fesse between four fleur-de-lys gules, two fleur- 
de-lys of the field. (Thoroton). 

DENISON (of Ossington. Created Viscount Ossington, February the 13th, 1872). Ar- 
gent, on a bend sable, between an unicorn’s head erased, in chief proper, and a 
cross crosslet fitchée in base of the second, three bezants. Crest. A sinister 
cubit arm, in bend dexter, vested vert, cuffed ermine, charged with a cross 
crosslet or, the hand proper, pointing with the forefinger to an estoile irradiated 
of the third. Supporters 

DENMAN Bevercotes. The representative of a younger branch of this family was 

ised to the peerage as Baron Denman, March the 28th, 1834). Argent, three 
lions’ heads erased gules. Another coat. Argent,achevron between three lions’ 
heads erased gules. The Right Hon. Lord Denman bears—Argent, on a chevron 
between three lions’ heads erased gules, as many ermine spotsor. Crest. A 
raven rising proper, holding in the beak an annulet or. Supporters. Two lions 
gules, charged on the body with five ermine spots in crossor. Motto. “ Pru- 
dentia et constantia.” 

DIcKInson (of North Muskham Grange ; originally of Bradley, in the co. of Stafford, 
and subsequently of Claypole, in the co. of Lincoln). Azwre, a fesse between two 
lions passant ermine. Crest. A demi-lion rampant per pale ermine and azure. 

Diesy (of Mansfield Woodhouse ; descended through a younger branch, from the 
Digbys, of Drystoke, in the co. of Rutland). Azwre, a fleur-de-lys argent, a can- 
ton or. Crest, An ostrich argent, holding in the beak a horse-shoe or. 

Dob (of Cromwell ; descended, through a younger branch, from the Dods of Edge, in 
the co. of Chester). Argent, on a fesse gules, between two cotises wavy sable, 
three crescents or. Crest. A serpent vert, issuing from and piercing a garb or. 

Donston (of Worksop. As borne by Hen Donston, of Worksop, Esquire, High 
Sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 1745, and by George Donston, Esquire, who exe- 
cuted the same office in 1771). Gules, a buck’s head cabossed argent. Crest. 
A man’s head in profile proper. 

Drarer (of Flintham). Argent, on a fesse between three annulets gules, a mullet 
between two covered-cups or. Crest. A cubit arm erect vested vert, cuffed and 
puffed argent, agg the hand a covered-cup or. aie 

Drury. (of the town of Nottingham. Now represented by William Drury Lowe, of 
Locko, in the co. of Derby, Esquire). Argent, on a chief vert, two mullets or, 
each charged with an annulet azure. Crest. A greyhound sable, collared or, 
and charged with two mullets of the last. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Quarterly Paper on Emprobements in Art Planufactures, 


MESSRS. W. AVERY AND SONS’ ORNAMENTAL CASES. 

THERE are some articles of daily and hourly use, and which are essential accompani- 
ments of every household and of every female in those households, to which none of 
the principles of art can be applied. They remain plain and unadorned, and so will re- 
mainto the endof time. “ Beauty,” we know, ‘‘when unadorned is adorned the most,” 
and that the intrinsic value of beauty is its excellence ; therefore the beauty of the ar- 
ticles we allude to consists in their ww of form, their excellence of temper, their 
strength, and the ease with which they may be plied. But although the articles 
themselves cannot be adorned by art, their surroundings, and the cases in which 
they are contained, may be ; and thus art comes to be applied to the commonest and 
simplest articles of one’s every-day handling. Needles and pins are not the most 
attractive of articles to an artist’s eye, and the man who set about decorating them, 
so as still to preserve their usefulness, would indeed have a task before him of no 
little magnitude. Messrs. Avery and Son, who are among the very best of manufac- 
turers of these delicate little implements, and produce them by the million, have hit 
upon the happy idea of wedding them to art in a peculiar and wonderfully appro- 
priate manner, by the production of elegant cases of admirable design and of ex- 
cellent mechanical arrangement, and it is to some of these that we purpose to call 
attention in our present chapter. The cases are among the most elegant adjuncts of 
the work-table, the drawing-room, or the toilet, which have come under our 
notice, and we predict that they will become almost as general as pins and needles 
themselves. 

These cases are produced in large variety by their introducers, Messrs. W. Avery 
and Son, who appear to make some sixty or seventy varieties—all excellent in their 
way, and some presenting features of extreme beauty and of considerable ingenuity. 
One of these is a clever model of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, three 
inches in height, in which all its external features are accurately represented. The 
roof of this house lifts up, and opens back with hinges, the front fails down, and the 
whole discloses an el t cabinet arrangement of three drawers, the one filled with 
an assortment of es, and the others with hooks and eyes, and pins, respectively ; 
while on the top of the drawers are an enamelled thimble, and a reel of cotton, held 
in their places by a clever mechanical arrangement, the thread from the latter pass- 
ing through the chimnéy top for drawing off. This “ Ladies’ Companion” is strongly 
made enough to last a life-time. Its every detail is a modelled and finished 
both inside and out, and the whole is electro-gilt. It is, without exception, one of 
the most elegant and acceptable of presents. Another is a beautifully-formed golden 
wheelbarrow, admirably modelled in every part, and evidently filled to the top with 
a load of flowers. These flowers, which form the lid, lift up and disclose in the inside 
a en pomp of pins and some packets of needles. It is elegant as an or t, 
and useful as a toilet companion. Another is a boat, about four inches and-a-half 
long, charmingly modelled, and massively electro-gilt, which, opening in one part, is 
found to contain a cargo of pins, and in another to be freighted with those necessary 
adjuncts of the toilet-table, hair-pins. 

One of the cleverest in mechanical arrangement, as well as most elegant as an or- 
nament, is a tiny gold windmill, of faultless execution, whose roof, opening with 
hinges, displays an assemblage of packets of needles, these, yf turning round the 
sails, are lifted up as if by magic, so as to be brought ready for the fair fingers of the 
owner. The arrangement by which the needles are lifted is a clever but simple piece 
of mechanism. Another needle case is a pair of scallop shells, and by turning the 
— a plate slides out from the inside, on which the packets of needles are ranged 

yfor use. Another is a horse shoe and hoof, beautifully modelled ; another a 





butterfly—true to the life in form and seated pp. needles beneath its wings. 


_A strikingly novel design is a shield bordered with gold, bearing a stag’s head of 
silver, on an azure ground. In this the stag’s head lifts up, the azure cleth is re- 
moved, and discloses a selection of needles, in charming little packets, ready for use. 
This is one of the prettiest of all the pretty designs issued by this firm. Another 
chef-d'ouvre of simple mechanical skill wedded to pure art, is the “ Quadruple Golden 
Casket,” in which by a touch only, the needles are raised up to the hand without the 
slightest trouble. It is a charming arrangement. 

t is not necessary, however, to enumerate or describe more. Those we have 
named are but a tithe of what Messrs. Avery, in their never-ending desire to put 
elegant novelties into the hands of our fair countrywomen, have produced, and they 
are all manufactured with equal care, and with faultless finish even in their minutest 
detail. Messrs. Avery deserve the highest praise for their efforts—their successful 
efforts—to apply the true principles of artistic design, and of mechanical appliance 
to these articles of hourly use. They are one and all good; and, so far from being 
simply flimsy toys, they are made for use, and for wear as well as for ornament. 
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Messrs. W. Avery and Son are among the oldest of needle makers in the kingdom, 
their works dating back to nearly a century, and it is much to their credit that they 
should now become the pioneers in the department of art-cases, as they have hitherto 
been in the articles which those cases are intended to hold. We quote the following 
from the reports of the Vienna and Paris Exhibitions to the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce :— 

‘The nearest approximation to the lightness of small ornamental work in metal, as 
made in Austria, Germany, and France, will be found in the brilliant little needle- 
cases sent by a needle manufacturer at Redditch (Mess. W. Avery and Son). They 
present a very considerable approximation to the light, elegant sparkling things 
which foreigners are so successful in producing, but the dies in which these are pro- 
duced, it is evident, are very superior in a, the fitting better, the finish very 
brilliant, and the ‘ Cam,’ or other motion which on opening the case elevates the 
needles, is in such cheap work exceedingly ingenious and well worked, better than 
such work would be if produced by Continental workmen. 

** At the Paris Exhibition it was demonstrated beyond all dispute, that for needles 
combining quality of material, clearly pierced, and well-fashioned eyes, elasticity of 
temper, points, etc., the productions of this country are unequalled. Satisfied with 
their triumph on that occasion, attention appears to have been given by one Redditch 
firm (Mess. W. Avery and Son) to the creation and development of a new feature in 
connection with the needles, viz., the construction of elaborate, ingenious, and orna- 
mental pin cases. The stall of this firm in the Exhibition looked more like a gilt 
jewellery dep6t than anything else. The idea carried out by them is capable of exten- 
sive application to other room be though all the credit is due to them in its application 
to their own trade. We are all familiar with the ordinary papers in which needles are 
wrapped, packed, and sent away ; how to open a packet was probably the preliminary 
tu scattering them on the floor! Now by some twenty-seven different contrivances, 
patents, and registered designs, Mess. W. Avery and Son have created a new industry 
in the Midland district, and added to the ladies’ work-table an elegant and useful ob- 
ject. These cases are strong, in addition to being ornamental; they demonstrate the 
feasibility of an article of commerce being made, and that extensively, as a covering 
or case for something in universal use, of little cost in itself, while the case will be, per- 
haps, double or treble the price of the article it contains. The idea was a happy one, 
and has succeeded, doubtless, beyond all expectation. 

‘*The ingenious cases, with easy motion for raising the needles, or shutting them 
up again, are simply beautiful in their action, but are so numerous and varied that a 
description of their various ‘actions’ would read like a book of the specifications of 

tents. The novelties are now so well-known that to enumerate them is sufficient. 

e ‘Hedgehog’ pin-case costs a thousand per cent. more than the pins it contains, 
a gilt ornament to represent the animal, the pins stuck in perforations left in the back. 
The ‘ Butterfly,’ with needles concealed under the wing, and there are about twenty- 
five other varieties, all differing from each other.” 





WATCOMBE TERRA COTTA. 


WE have before, in a previous nmmber, drawn attention to the exquisitely beautiful 
productions of the Watcombe Terra Cotta Company’s Works, at Watcombe, near 
‘Torquay, in Devonshire, and from the tone of our former remarks it will not surprise 
our readers that we desire agzin to direct their notice to some perfect masterpieces 
of art, which have lately been produced there. First among these are a pair of busts, 
the examination of which has given us intense pleasure. They are of Byron and 
Scott—two of the most popular subjects that could be produced—and are of full-life 
size, being about two feet six inches in height, and two feet in width. In modelling, 
these busts are among the most easy, graceful, and life-like we have ever seen, 
either in marble, in parian, or in any other material, while as productions in warm- 
tinted terra éotta they surpass anything yet produced. They are not only life-like 
portraits of these two great, and widely different types ‘of men, as far as features 
and figure and pose goes, but they actually convey a distinct reflex of the mind of 
each in the expression which the modeller has caught and perpetuated. No two busts 
yet issued from any works, so far as our knowledge goes (and we have usually the 
good fortune to see most of the ceramic productions of this country) convey so truly, 
so pleasingly, and so forcibly the great c teristics of these two men as do those 
to which we are calling attention, and none are more life-like or admirable, both in 
point of spirit and of execution. The tint of the Watcombe terra cotta is a delicate 
rich warm red, with what may be truly called a ‘‘ bloom” overspreading its surface. 
It is, therefore, on that account, as well as for its matchless fineness and purity, 
eminently adapted for busts and statuary; and, for such large size busts as the pair 
we are writing about, it is infinitely superior in every way to parian, or any other ma- 
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terial that could be used. These busts would be an acquisition to any sculpture 
gallery, any private mansions, or any public building, and the Watcombe 
Com , under the management of so able and energetic an art-director as Mr. 
Charles Brock—to whose skill and taste the world owes the development of the re- 
sources of the Watcombe clay-field—deserves a large meed of praise for their 
production. : < 

The vases, tobacco jars, jugs, and other useful and ornamental articles recently 
produced, are all thoroughly good in form, and faultless in manipulation ; while a 
cabinet tea-pot, enamelled in flowers, is one of the most charming things we have 
seen. No matter what the article is, the same refined taste of conception, and the 
same scrupulous care in the minutest details, seems to pervade the whole. We are 
much struck with the fineness, so to express it, of the workmanship, as well as of the 
body. The turning is done with admirable precision ; the moulding with a refreshing 
delicacy of finish ; and the gilding and enamelling—only sparsely introduced, by the 
way, and then only as an accessory to the general design—executed with a pure taste 
pe i by a master mind. 

A very artistic statuette—a sweetly ge figure of a agra girl, bare-footed and 
reclining —is a lovely production. Her right hand holds up her apron filled with 
flowers, while in her left she holds an open book, which she is intently reading. The 
conception of the figure, simple and graceful in the highest degree, is remarkably 
good, and the execution is free and artistic. We have no hesitation in commending 
the whole of the productions of these works which have come under our notice, and we 
trust they may meet that full measure of support which such energy, genius, and 
perseverance commands, and thus may be encouraged to add other achievements of 
plastic art to their already world-wide renown. With a man of such pure taste, and 
imbued with such a true love of his work as Mr. Breck, failure in the cause of Art 
is impossible. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB'S “ EDINBURGH” GUARD FORK. 


One of the most useful improvements in the manufacture of table cutlery has re- 
cently been effected by the well-known firm of Mappin and Webb, of Oxford Street, 
London, and the Royal Cutlery Works at Sheffield. This consists in a permanen 

and fixed guard to the carving fork, which, while it serves as a protection or “‘ guard” 


to the hand of the carver while in use, forms a —_— firm and effective rest when 


laid down on the cloth. No pater-familias but knows the misery of the old-fashioned 
spring-guards, which were perpetually getting out of order, and always dropping 
down on the fork at the precise moment when they were most uired to be in an 
upright —— and none but has at one time or other, through this very defect, 
carved the finger as well as the hot or cold joint; and no mater-fumilias but has oft 
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and again had cause to ‘‘ grumble” at her table-cloth being soiled by the dirty fork ! 
It is, therefore, a boon of no small magnitude to both, to hare a fork that shall be 
both safe and cleanly for use. The “‘ Edinburgh Guard Fork,” the design of which 
is registered, possesses both these advantages. The guard is a fixed one, so that there 
is no possibility of accident, and the nut which attaches it forms a permanent and 
faultless rest, which is literally a part of the fork itself, and thus prevents all possi- 
bility of the prongs touching the table. Of course the guard is, by Messrs. Mappin 
and Webb, produced in every possible variety, with handles of silver, ivory, buck- 
horn, buffalo, etc., but whatever the variety may be, the principle of the guard re 

mains the same, and is one of the greatest improvements of the day. We believe, 
too, that at a very trifling cost, the inventors will fit the ordinary carving forks with 
a guard rest. We should think no one will, after this, use the old spring 
gui forks. 
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MR. KAYE’S SKELETON LEAVES, ETC. 


ONE of the most exquisitely beautiful forms in which art can be wedded to nature, is 
that practiced b: . Kaye for the production of groups of skeleton leaves and 
flowers, and the bleaching of ferns ond other plants. No one who has wandered 
about in the lane or the wood, by the tarn side, or in the damp copse, intent on 
admiring the beauties of nature, and ready to grasp at her minutest attractions, but 
must have at some time or other been struck with the marvels of beauty lying at his feet 
in the shape of leaves from which the green part has, by a purely natural process, 
been removed, so that nothing but the delicate fibres—the arteries and veins—remain 
in a microscopic kind of elaborate network. These wonderful leaves—the skele- 
tonised leaves of the poplar, the alder, or the holly—are, from their very delicacy, 
among the most lovely objects that the eye can rest upon, or the mind contemplate, 
Nature in the spring, ee and unfolds from the bud, the leaf on the tree, which 
in summer is at its full growth ; in the autumn it dies away and falls from the stem ; 
and in the winter, after lying on the moist ground, that same nature, by one of its 
mysterious processes, produces maceration, and the beautiful green surface passes 
away, leaving only the skeleton visible. This natural process gave the hint 
to man to produce by artificial means, by a forced maceration, the same effect, and, 
by bleaching, to add to its delicate loveliness. Groups of skeleton leaves have for 
merations been prepared in one way or other by amateurs, and have graced the 
wing-rooms of their friends, but no one, to our knowledge, has succeeded in 
——- the art to such perfection as Mr. John Kaye, of Didsbury. This gentleman, 
who devoted the whole of his life, and all his best energies and skill to the deve- 
lopment of the art, has sueceeded in producing the most lovely groups, that the most 
ardent imagination can conceive, or the most fastidious heart desire. The leaves of 
the magnolia; the various poplars; the maple, the sycamore, and tulip tree; the lime 
and the willow ; the ash, the elm, and the beech ; the rose, the ivy, and the holly; 
and an endless variety of other leaves, and the flowers and seed vessels of number- 
less plants, all come under contribution for the production of the fairy-like groups 
which his skill and perseverance produce, and lend their inner-life—for it is only their 
tnner life that remains—the very fibres and heart-strings of their bodies, to the 
adornment of our ‘“‘ Homes of taste.” 

Beyond this special preparation of botanica] anatomy, Mr. Kaye has succeeded in 
so thoroughly bleaching ferns, grasses, and other delicate plants, as to produce the 
most astonishing results. The colour in each case is entirely, and even to the 
minutest vestige, dismissed, and the whole tissue of the fern rendered purely white 
and delicately a sag The effect of these bleached ferns, when tastefully ar- 
ranged with the skeleton leaves, under glass shades, have the most fairy-like and 
lovely appearance of anything in nature or in art. 

We have especial pleasure in calling attention to Mr. Kaye’s labours in this inte- 
resting field of art; and are glad to observe that wherever he has exhibited them, he 
has carried off the prize, and has received the highest meed of praise from all intel- 
ligent quarters. His address is Mason View, Didsbury, near Manchester. 
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MONSTERS OF THE DEEP.* 


Messrs. T. Netson & Sons have followed up their beautiful series of volumes of 
translations of M. Michelet’s works on Natural History, in some of its more attractive 
divisions, by the issue of a charming volume, entitled “ Monsters of the Deep,” which 
they have prepared in the same admirable and faultless manner as, though of smaller 
size than, its predecessors. It is divided into five books; first, Mollusca and Crus- 
tacea; second, Fishes; third, Marine Reptiles; fourth, Birds; and fifth, Marine Mam- 
mals, and it is illustrated by a large number of engravings of the exquisitely beautiful 
nature which characterize Messrs. Nelsons’ publications. Those who desire to under- 
stand the habits and the formation of, as well as the literature and superstitions con- 
nected with, such “monsters of the — as the sea wolf, the sea serpent, the sea 
devil, the octopus, the whale, the dolphin, or the shark, or the hundreds of other 
animals which add their terrors tq the deep; or who desire to become acquainted 
with the legends, the beliefs, and the superstitions connected with the fascinations of 
the mermaidens, cannot do better than procure this charming book. Nothing could 
be a more pleasing or appropriate present, and none could interest its reader, young 
or old, more than it. 


* The Monsters of the Deep, and Curiosities of Ocean Life. London: T. Nelson 
and Sons, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., sm. 8vo., pp. 826. 1875. Illustrated. 
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WORKSOP, THE DUKERY, AND SHERWOOD FOREST. 


UnvEr the above pleasant and attractive, and at the same time comprehensive, title, 
Mr. Robert White, of Worksop, has just produced one of the nicest, most readable, 
and faultless of topographical books. The volume, which is issued both in quarto 
and in octavo—the former containing much additional matter and many extra plates 
—is one of the best and most important additions yet made to Nottinghamshire bib- 
liography, and is one of which the county may well be proud. First we have an ex- 
cellent chapter on “the Ancient Lords of Worksop”—the Lovetots, one of whom 
founded the monastery ; the Furnivals, so much mixed up with the history of this 
kingdom down to the fourteenth century with an admirable pedigree of the early 
Lords of Worksop and their descendants, by Capt. A. E. Lawson Lowe ; the long race 
of the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, of one of whom—the first connected with Work- 
sop—Shakespeare thus wrote :— 
** Where is the great Alcides of the field, 

Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 

Created for his rare success in arms 

Great Earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence ; 

Lord Talbot of Gooding and Urchinfield, 

Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdun of Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Furnival of Sheffield, 

The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge ; 

Knight of the Noble Order of Saint George, 

Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece, 

Great Mareshal to Henry the Sixth 

Of all his wars within the realm of France. 

* * 


Here is a silly stately style indeed, 

The Turk that two-and-fifty kingdoms hath 

Writes not so tedious a style as this— 

Him that thou magnifiest with all these titles 

Stinking and fly-blown lies here at our feet.”— 
and another of whom entertained the King at Worksop in 1603; and the Howards 
and Pelhams, in the latter of whom it still remains. 

Next we have achapter on the history of the Priory from its foundation, in or 
about 1108 to its dissolution in 1589, with careful architectural description of the 
building, and the Parish Church, Gate-house, etc. The fourth chapter is devoted to 
the early history and present aspect of the town of Worksop, in which we are treated 
to a charming bit of old domestic architecture—the ‘‘Old Ship” inn, which we are 
enabled here toreproduce. Next comes, in the fifth chapter, a careful account of the 
Manor House me Park, followed by an account of the hamlets in the parish of 
Worksop—Shireoaks, Gateford, Ratcliffe, Sloswicks, Kilton, Rayton, Manton, Osber- 
ton (with an exquisitely arranged’ pedigree, by Mr. Foljambe, of the descendants of 
‘* Bess of Hardwick,” by which it is shown that all the Nottinghamshire “ Dukeries” 
trace back to her), Scofton, the burial place of the Foljambes, and Hardwick. Clum- 
ber, the princely seat of the Duke of Newcastle—which no one can help regretting 
is not now occupied by that noble family—is the subject of the next chapter, and in 
this its history and that of the Clintons is succinctly given, and the mansion and its sur- 
roundings and internal decorations carefully described. Among these are four Roman 
sarcophagi of great interest and beauty. The inscriptions are thus given :—Fig. 1, 
M CAEDICI FAVST NEGOTIATOR[IS] DE SACRA VIA CAEDICIA SYNTYCHE CONLIBERTA (Cze- 
dicia Syntyche, his fellow-freedwoman [erected this to the memory] of Marcus Cedicus 
Faustus, merchant of the Via Sacra) ; fig. 2, TI. IVLIO FELICI MANNEIA TREPTE ET TI IVv- 
LIVS PHILONICVS HEREDES FECERVNT (To Tiberus Julius Felix, Mameia “eo [Threpte?] 
and Tiberius Julius Philonicus his heirs made [this cist]; fig. 8, on the iment, 
D. M. M. IVNI IVNIANI (To the Divine Manes [the tomb] of Marcus Junius Junianus), 
and on the panel, D. M. ANTONIA TARENTINA CONIVGI BENEMERENTI FECIT (Antonia 
Tarentina erected [this] to her well-deserving husband) ; fig. 4 has no inscriptions. 

Next we are treated to a capital description and history of that scien | Derby- 
shire building, Steetley Church, Cresswell Crags, Markland Grips, and Roche 
Abbey ; followed by a p Sve on Welbeck and its Perk, in which we get a glimpse 
of that grand old “lord of the forest,” the ‘‘ Greendale oak,” (Plate VI.) of which the 
author thus speaks :—‘‘ Greendale Oak—the ‘ Methuselah of trees’— ———s 
the most remarkable tree in this fine domain. In 1724 an opening was made ten 4 
this tree, capable of allowing a carriage, or three horsemen abreast, fo pass through. 
Major Rooke gives the following as the dimensions of the tree at that time :—the cir- 
cumference of the trunk above the arch, 85 ft. 3 in., height of the arch, 10 ft. 3 in., 
width about the middle, 6 ft. 3 in., height of the top branch, 54ft. The age of this 
tree must, of course, be speculation. ajor Rooke said in 1790, it is ‘thought to be 
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above seven hundred years old ;’ and Throsby in his edition of Thoroton’s ‘ Notting. 

hamshire,’ 1797, says it ‘is supposed to be upwards of 1500 years old ;’ it is now 

planked diagonally and otherwise supported, yet, notwithstanding its decrepitude, 
m boughs spread over a diameter of about 45 feet. 

“In 1727, the Countess of Oxford had a cabinet made of the oak taken from the 
heart of this tree in making the cavity named above. The cabinet is now at Welbeck, 
and contains inlaid representations of the treé, and a former Duke of Portland driy- 
ing an old-fashioned carriage and six horses through the opening, with the following 
quotation from Ovid’s Metamorphosis :— 

*Seepe sub h&c Dryades festas duxere choreas 
Seppe etiam manibus nexis ex ordine trunci, 
Circuiere modum mensuraque roboris ulnas, 
Quinque ter implebat, nec non et cetera tento 
Silva sub hac, Sylva quanto jacet herba sub omni.’ 

Which may be thus rendered— 

* Oft did the Dryads lead the festive dance 
Beneath his shade, or hand in hand enclose 
The orbit of his trunk, full fifteen yards : 
Whose head above his fellow of the ve 
Doth tower, as these above the sward beneath.’ 


And also the following lines from Chaucer :— 


‘Lo! the oke! that has so long a norishing 
Fro the time that it ginnith first to spring, 
And hath so long a life, as we may see, 
Yet, at the last, wasted is the tree.’”’ 


Next we have Thoresby, the seat of Earl Manvers, and Rufford Abbey, belonging to 
the Saviles, and then are treated with a — —— upon Sherwood Forest, by 
the Rev. J. Stacye, who has left no spot unnoticed, and has produced in his thirty-five 
pages, the best and most readable history of the Forest extant. Next our dear old 

iend, Dr. Spencer T. Hall, the ‘‘Sherwood Forester,” contributes one of those sweetly 
pretty and fascinating word pictures for which his gifted pen is so remarkable, on 
**The Land of Robin Hood ;” a theme true to his heart’s love, and one which no one 
can handle so well ashe. Next comes a sort of “a Sherwood Garland, a Forest 
Wreath, a Genial Album, with contributions from the past and present” writers, of 
what has been said of the forest and forest scenery—Charles Reece Pemberton, Wash- 
ington Irving, William Howitt, January Searle, Christopher Thomson, Spencer T. Hall 
—a galaxy of talent unequalled for such a theme. Then we have the “ Zoology of 
the Forest,” by W. J. Sterland ; the ‘“‘ Geology of the Forest and its District,” by C. 
Tylden-Wright ; and the “ Flora of the Forest,” by John Bohler, of whom a notice 
has already appeared in these pages. 

Of the printing of the book it is impossible to speak too highly ; it is perfection it- 
self. The pedigree of the descent of the Dukeries, with its emblazoned arms, is a 
masterpiece of typographic art. The illustrations are on steel and wood, and all are 
good as can be. e commend the work very strongly to our readers, and trust Mr. 
White may long be spared to continue his loving labours in the district which his pen 
and his enterprise have thus adorned. Through the kindness of Mr. White we are 
able, on Plates VI. and VII., to present our readers with examples of the charming 
illustrations which adorn this faultless volume. We trust our doing so will induce our 
readers, one and all, to secure the volume itself—it will repay them. 





GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, AND MEDALS.* 

WE can only now very briefly allude to the elegant volume under the above title, 
from the gifted pen of Dr. Archibald Billing, recently issued by Messrs. Daldy, Isbis- 
ter,& Co. It is the most readable, comprehensive, and important essay on the 
subject which we have ever read, and its value is greatly enhanced by the large 
number of photographic illustrations—nearly two hundred figures—by which it is 
accompanied. One very important feature of this beautiful work is the valuable 
memoir of Benedetto Pistrucci, of whose life and struggles too little bas hitherto 
been known, and of whose talents too little has been written or cared. Dr. Billing’s 
book is a valuable contribution to literature, and will be read with the attention it 
deserves by all collectors and lovers of the antique in art. It is exquisitely and 
very appropriately bound. Weshall probably return to 1ts consideration on another 
occasion. 


* The Science of Gems, Jewels, Coins, and Medals, Ancient and Modern. By 


ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D. London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 228. 1875. Illustrated. 
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HELSBY’S “ORMEROD'S CHESHIRE.’* 


WE withdraw, with inexpressible pleasure, a page of matter already in type for this 
sheet, for the purpose of supplanting it with a notice of the first part of the new 
edition of this grand topographical book, which has arrived just as we are going to 
press. It is a work of such excellence and importance as to command immediate 
attention, instead of being postponed to our next number. Ormerod’s “Cheshire ” 
is, without doubt, one of the very finest and most reliable of our county histories, 
and it is one on whose plan other histories have been founded. No book, we venture 
to affirm, has been, or is, more frequently referred to than it ; and assuredly none has 
been found more reliable. It has for many years been out of print, and whenever 
offered for sale has realised large prices, and evoked much competition among col- 
lectors. It was a wise thought to issue a new edition, and Messrs, Routledge having 
secured the original plates and wood cuts, at a great outlay, entered upon the task in 
that liberal spirit by which alone such an undertaking can ever hope to be carried 
out. The task of editing the work has been undertaken by Mr. Helsby, whose writ- 
ings on genealogical and kindred subjects have so often graced and given value to 
these pages, and it is not too much to say that it could not, by any possibility, have 
fallen into better or more able and loving hands. No man is more thoroughly to be 
relied on for scrupulous accuracy and care in details than he is, and his intimate 
acquaintance with everything connected with the county is only equalled by his zeal 
in placing on record every fact which can be brought to bear on its illustration. 
Beyond this, Mr. Helsby is thoroughly conversant with our public records, and is one 
of our ablest scholars in the accurate reading and rendering of ancient deeds, while, 
as a genealogist, he is painstaking and reliable. His name, then, is surely sufficient 

tee of the excellence of the work he has undertaken to accomplish, and in the 
future ‘‘ Helsby’s Ormerod” will be known as the best and most standard of our 
County Histories. 

The first part of the work now before us, contains, first, Leycester’s Prolegomena 
(1672), which occupies 78 pages. In this, Leycester’s first part “‘On the Governors 
and Karls of Mercia from the time of King Alfred to the time of the Norman Con- 
val is given entire ; his second part, on ‘‘ The Earls of Chester from the Norman 

onquest till that Earldom was invested in the Crown,” etc., is given entire, and has 
received much additional matter in the form of notes; and his third part, that 
“Treateth of the Antient Barons to the Earls of Chester, with several catalogues of 
the Bishops, Deans, Chamberlains, Judges, Sheriffs, and Escheatours of Cheshire, 
and also of the Recorders of the City of Chester,” are also given, and each of the 
lists continued, with a vast amount of additional information, to the present day. 
This is followed by Ormerod’s additional lists (omitted by Leycester) of Lords 
Lieutenant, Members of Parliament, etc , etc., all continued to the present date ; 
and by one of the most important features of the new edition—that of lists of 
County Officers omitted both by Leycester and Ormerod. These are the Bailiffs 
Itinerant from 26 Edw. III. to 1821; Bailiffs of Hundreds from the same period to 
9th Elizabeth , Bailiffs and Farmers of the Advowries from Edward I. to Henry VIL., 
Keepers of Forfeitures from Edw. II. to Hen. VII.; Master Masons, Master Car- 
penters, and Surveyors of Works, from Edw. ILI. to George III. ; Comptrollers and 
Auditors from Edw. I. to Charles II. ; Hereditary Foresters, Equitators of the Forests 
of Delamere, Macclesfield, and Wirrall, from Randle I. ante 1128, to John Sutton, in 
sth Henry VIII. ; and Miscellaneous Offices from Edw. I. to George III. 

Next comes the Bishopric of Chester—the Bishops, Archdeaconries, Chancellors, 
Archdeacons, and Registrars—in which the additional matter, both incorporated and 
in notes, renders this division of the work faultless in every particular. This is fol- 
lowed by an appendix to the Prolegomena, containing those parts of King’s “‘ Vale 
Royal of England, or the County Palatine of Chester Illustrated, performed by 
William Smith and William Webb, gentlemen, published by Mr. Daniel King.” 1656, 
which would not admit of incorporation with the corresponding parts of this work. 
This consists of Smith’s (Rouge Dragon Pursuivant) “Treatise on Cheshire,” and 
Webb’s “ Account of the Earldom and Bishopric of Chester.” The whole of this first 
published portion of Ormerod comprises 144 folio pages ; it is illustrated with several 
wood engravings of ancient seals and armorial bearings (many being newly engraved 
for this edition), and the beautiful steel plate portrait of Dr. Ormerod ; and is issued 
atone guinea for ordinary folio copies, and, of course, an increased price for the 
limited number of large paper copies which are wisely being prepared. The whole, 
We perceive, is intended to be completed in about fifteen parts, one of. which will be 
issued every three months. 

It is manifestly impossible to speak of the additions, seriatim, that have, by the 
care end industry of Mr. Helsby, been made to Ormerod’s original work, but we can 
say that, on a careful examination, it will be seen that not a single paragraph or even 
line has escaped his vigilance, but that, page by page, and line by line, corrections and 
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emendations have been made, and a mass of new material added. We repeat, that 
the task could not have been placed in better hands, and we congratulate the pub- 
lishers and the subscribers on their fortune in having the work produced under 
such able editorship as that of Mr. Helsby. 

It only remains for us to add, that all who already possess the original edition of 
Ormerod, should secure this to stand side by side with it; and those who do not 
already possess that valuable work, may congratulate themselves on the fact, because 
they may now procure it in its better and extended form, and so run no risk of their 
old copies being superseded. 


* The History of Cheshire. By George Ormerod, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. By 
THoMas HELSBY, ., of Lincoln’s Inn. London: George Routledge and Son, 
Part 1, folio. 1875. ustrated. 





ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.* 


THE most compact, comprehensive, and useful little manual yet prepared upon this 
fascinating subject, is the one now before us, which is issued at the ‘‘ Bazaar” Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand. Who the writer is does not appear, and thus the world 
does not know to whom it is indebted for so nice alittle book. First, however, we 
have a wretched notice of ‘Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Medixval Pottery,” in 
which all that is said is comprised in three pages, and had better have been entirely 
omitted. The subject of Celtic Pottery is dismissed in these brief words :—“ Lo 
prior to the Roman invasion, the — urns of sun-dried clay, filled with the 
ashes of the dead, and found buried in the tumuli of many counties, bear witness to 
the proficiency of the Celtic tribes in rude ceramic art.” The utter absurdity of call- 
ing the Celtic cinerary urns “ Cyclopean urns of sun-dried clay” (and other expres- 
sions later on in the same chapter), show that the writer is totally unacquainted with 
this branch of his subject. “Cyclopean” surely means vast, terrific, gigantic—such 
structures and works as could only be accomplished by the one-eyed giants of hoar 
antiquity, and which would surpass the powers of ordinary men to produce! We 
should like to know where such “ cyclopean urns” have been found, either in our or 
any other country. Again, no urns found in our country are “sun-dried,” but have 
been burned on the funeral pyre to a more or less degree of hardness.} 

Passing on from this, the next division is devoted to a reswmé of the history of the 
** Staffordshire Potteries,” and the Live: 1 Pottery, which is, of course, mainly 
abridged from our friend Mr. Mayer’s irable treatises upon the subject, from 
which most writers have ass drawn. Next come the Rockingham, Leeds, and 
other Yorkshire patterns, followed by those of other historical districts. The second 
half of the volume is devoted to porcelain, in which the productions of Plymouth, Bris- 
tol, Lowestoft, Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Nant-Garw, Coalport, Rockingham, 
Swansea, and other works, are nicely described, and their more characteristic marks 
engraved. As a general rule, these various dissertations are good and reliable, but in 
some instances (as in the case of Lowestoft, etc.), through a too close following of 
Mr. Chaffers, some of that writer’s errors and assertions are, unfortunately, perpe- 
tuated. The subject of our English pottery and porcelain demands very careful 
handling by any one who professes to write upon it, and it is only by the profoundest 
research, and the most careful weighing of circumstances and opinions, that any re- 
liable history can be formed. The author of this manual has acquitted himself well 
of his task, and has, as a whole, produced a book of great excellence, and of un- 
doubted value. In his next edition he will doubtless amend a few things, and by 
carefully going through the series of papers in the “ Art Journal,” upon which 
almost all writers have founded their works, and Jewitt’s “‘ Life of Wedgwood ”—the 
first life of that great potter ever published—will find some data that may be useful 
to him. Tho volume is very nicely illustrated with a number of well and carefully 
executed wood-cuts, which add vastly to its beauty and usefulness. Of these we are 
enabled to give some examples (plates IV. and V.) for the sake of showing our 
readers the beauty and faithfulness of the illustrations. We repeat that this is ore 
of the nicest—indeed the nicest and best—of the little ‘‘ Manuals” on China that 
has been issued, and we strongly advise our readers to procure it. They will find it 
of great service. 

* English Pottery and Porcelain ; being a Concise Account of the Dewrcttinaton 
°, the Potter's Art in England. London: ‘The Bazaar” Office, 32, Wellington 
treet, Strand. I vol. 8vo. 1875. pp. 138, Illustrated. 





+ For information upon this and other points respecting ancient pottery, we refer 
the author to Jewitt’s ‘Grave Mounds and their Contents.” : 
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PICTURESQUE SEATS OF NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 


Urner the title of ‘‘ A Series of Picturesque Views of Seats of the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of Great Britain,” Mr. D. Banks, of Leeds, is issuing, in a series of hand- 
some quarto volumes, a collection of charming pictures, with appropriate descriptive 
letter-press, of some of the more interesting and picturesque mansions with which 
this d old kingdom of ours is so profusely studded. The idea is a good one, and 
it is being happily and well carried out, and forms, each volume by itself, one of the 
handsomest and most attractive drawing-room books of the day. The first volume 
contains Windsor, Harewood, Wilton, Castle Howard, Howsham, Sudeley, and 
Picton Castles, Wentworth, Everingham, Holme Lacy, Eaton, Thryberg, Floors 
Castle, Lea, Farnham, Ilam, Warwick Castle, Burton Constable, Franks, Chatsworth, 
Guy’s Cliff, Knowsley, Garnston, Trentham, Charlecote, Ripley Castle, Burghley, 
Alton Towers, Broadlands, Temple Newsam, Wollaton, Inverary Castle, Newstead 
Abbey, Blenheim, Cranbury, Scone Palace, Whitley Court, Glanusk, Burton Agnes, 
and Balmoral Palace. Of each of these a well-chosen view is given, along with a 
brief historical and descriptive notice, and a genealogical sketch of the family of the 
owner. ‘The plates, which are of quarto size, are most carefully engraved, and 
printed in colours, so that each one is a perfect picture—with the effect of a water- 
colour drawing—in itself. The great characteristic of these views is their extreme 
beauty and precision of the outline, and the apparently scrupulous accuracy of the 
details. Asa rule in modern coloured illustrations, accuracy of detail is entirely 
sacrificed to effect ; and thus, although a pleasing-looking picture is obtained, it is of 
no value as a representation of the place. It is not so in the volumes before us. In 
them, the outlines are wos clear, and beautifully distinct, and the colouring, which 
is artistically managed, adds to, instead of es their beauty. e need 
only point to one of the pictures—that of Wollaton Hall—in proof of what we have 
said ; and the remainder are of equal beauty. . 

The second volume is devoted to Alnwick Castle, Beaudesert, Belvoir Castle, Hat- 
field, Hampton Court, Mulgrave Castle, Woburn Abbey, Raby Castle, Harlaxton, 
Ardtully, Sienten Castle, Milton Abbey, Cobham, Stourton, Melbury, Taymouth 
Castle, Cholmondeley Castle, Worsley, Swithland, Clifton, Stowe, Combermere Abbey, 
Leeds Castle, —_ Dunrobin Castle, Drakelowe, Penshanger, Audley End, Mount 
Edgecombe, Penrhyn Castle, Wytham Abbey, Eden, Lowther Castle, Ugbrooke, 
Corsham Court, Wimpol, Cassiobury, Badminton, Danbury Palace, and Clumber, and 
these are all of equal beauty with those in the first volume. The letter-press 
throughout is by the Rev. F. O. Morris, whose “ History of British Fishes” is, we 
believe, one of the standard books of the day; his name is therefore sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the work. We need only add, that the typography 
and binding are all that can be desired, and that the volumes are not only fit for, but 
ought to be on, every drawing-room table in the kingdom. We shall take occasion 
to speak of the future volumes as they are issued. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL PROFILES. 
Mr. JoHN Epwarp LEE, F.S.A., whose admirable works “ Jsca Silurum” and Keller’s 
“* Lake Dwellings” have already been noticed in these s, has recently added to 
the debt under which all antiquaries are laid to him, by the preparation and issue 
of a volume novel in ‘itself, and striking in its usefulness and value. It is no other 
than a series of the profiles of Roman Emperors, Empresses, and Cesars, to the 
number of one hundred and sixty, the whole of which have been most carefully and 
truthfully enlarged from their coins. Each profile occupies one full 8vo. plate, so that 
each is of large size. They are drawn in a masterly and effective manner in shaded 
outline, and every minute characteristic of feature and dressis strictly preserved. A 
more truthful and accurate series of portrait heads it would be impossible to pro- 
duce. Knowing many of the coins well, and, indeed, owning several on which these 
heads occur, we are able fully to test their accuracy, and we emphatically pronounce 
them to be marvels of truthfulness, and to be, in our opinion, invaluable to nnmis- 
matists. Mr. Lee, in his preface, says he had the fortune to secure, as his co- 
adjutor in the preparation of these portraits, Mr. C. E. Croft, the well-known artist 
and portrait painter of Torquay, who has spared no trouble in their preparation. 
The result is that Mr. Lee, with the aid of Mr. Croft, has produced a faultless book, 
and one that will be of. immense value and importance both now and in future ¥ 
The profiles are drawn from coins in Mr. Lee’s own cabinet, and in those of Mr. 
Blackmore, the Rev. G. G. Lewis, and the British Museum; and the plates are pre- 
ceded by a series of useful notes on the lives of the Roman Emperors, etc., whose 
ts they bear. We cordially give unqualified: praise to the book, and thank 
. Lee for the thought which conceived, and the spirit which has carried to so suc- 
cessful a result, the volume now before us. It poe to be in every library, and in 
the hands of every coin and gem collector. 
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ROCHDALE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

STEPPING out of the usual groove of Guide Books, Mr. Robertson in his ‘‘ Rochdale, 
Past and Present,” takes a new stand and devotes no small space in his pages to anee. 
dotal and chatty matter, which has the effect of making his volume one of the 
——— and most readable of its class. As a rule in the ordinary run of Guide 

ks, the information given is of the driest and most uninviting kind—a mere 
list of public buildings and other objects, telling of Churches, when such an one wag 
built, how much it cost, who was its architect, and how many people it will contain, 
but not even condescending to describe its features; but this has not satisfied Mr, 
Robertson. Inhis book, now before us, its author gives all this kind of useful techni. 
cal information, but in doing so makes it subservient to that of a more general 
character, with which every page abounds; and, in addition to this, there are 
speeial chapters on ancient families and distinguished men of the place ; on the old 
volunteers and their modern successors in arms; on the eccentric characters who have 
at one time or other enlivened the town by their droll ways and “‘ cramp” say- 
ings; on the old custom of rush bearing; on remarkable crimes committed in the 
locality ; on the manufactures of the district—from cotton and carpet to steam en- 
gines, and from iron foundries to silk and hats ; on the literature of the place—its 
writers, its publications, and its newspapers and periodicals ; and many more chapters 
of at least equal interest. It will thus be seen that ‘‘ Rochdale, Past and Present,” 
is a volume of more than ordinary merit, and one that may be bought not asa 
* Guide” alone, but as a book to be read and to be enjoyed. lts illustrations are its 
worst part, and we advise its author in his future editions to leave off the wretched 
—~* which adds to the expense of their production, and completely spoils their 
effect. 





MIXTURE FOR LOW SPIRITS.* 

UnveER this taking and quaint title, Mr. William Tegg has prepared ‘a compound of 
witty sayings of many people and many climes, both humourous and pathetic,” which 
he offers in the —_ of an elegant little volume to all people who suffer from low 
spirits, as an infallible cure for the complaint. Truly he is an expert doctor, and 

ives medicine that cannot nauseate or di t, but on the other hand is sure to re- 
resh and invigorate his patients. The volume is divided under the several heads of 
Greek, Eastern, Spanish, Italian, German, French, and English witticisms, and each 
of these divisions is a brilliant collection of bon-mots, of which one can never tire. 
We have no hesitation in advising our readers to trust to Mr. Tegg, to take a good 
dose of his ‘‘ mixture,” and to rely upon it they will be “well shaken” afterwards 
with the laughter it engenders; it is certainly the most exhilarating and refreshing 
* effervescing draught ” that can well be taken. 

* London: William Tegg & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 1875. pp. 128. 





H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES AS GRAND MASTER OF THE 
FREEMASONS. 

As might have been expected from a body so devotedly loyal, and so liberal-minded 
as the “‘ Ancient Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons ” of this great empire, ad- 
vantage has been taken of the occasion of the Installation of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales as Grand Master of the Order, tocommemorate the event in every way that art 
can be rendered available. Painting and sculpture, engraving and photography, 
modelling and medal striking, have each and all been called into requisition, and in 
each branch of art examples of consummate beauty and skill have been produced. 
To some of these we desire to call special attention, both as pure and faultless works 
of art, and as national memorials of a great and important event—an event which, 
despite the denunciation of Bishop Dupanloup and the Pope, will, if possible, cement 
still closer the Prince to the hearts and affections of his people. 

Of all the portraits of the Heir Apparent which have come under our notice, 
whether as Grand Master or otherwise, the one produced by Mr. Edward James Harty, 
for the special occasion of the Installation, is decidedly, both for truthfulness of detail, 
for life-like portraiture, and for artistic treatment, the best, and will take rank among 
the most successful efforts of lithographic art. The pose of the figure is marvellously 
good, the likeness perfection itself, and the accessories truthful to the minutest de- 
tail, but these are wisely made subservient to the general effect. Mr. Harty has, 
in this picture, proved himself to be an artist in the truest sense of the word, and to 
be imbued with that power of mind and innate skill of execution which are so essential 
to, but so rarely found in, the producers of portraits of our own day. The portrait is 
both drawn and lithographed by Mr. Harty himself, so that the same mind which 
created the picture ena the lithograph, and thus the print is issued under a 
double advantage. e repeat that it is one of the finest of modern portraits, and in 
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execution as well as in drawing, will stand the test of the severest-criticism. The 
print, which is of large size (19} inches by 14} inches), is appropriately dedicated to 
“the Craft Universal,’’ and it ought to adorn the homes of every ‘‘ Good Mason” in 
the land. We trust that the Brethren will lose no time in securing copies. Mr. 
Harty’s address is ‘‘ Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, London, E.C.,” and we recommend all 
who really wish to have a good and faithful portrait of the Grand Master, to lose no 
time in applying to him for their copies. 


MR. WATKINS’ PORTRAIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


One of the most pleasing episodes connected with the installation, was the express 
command conveyed to Mr. Charles Watkins, the eminent photographer, from H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, to take a series of portraits of His Royal Highness in his full 
costume as Most Worshipful Grand Master. For this purpose Mr. Watkins attended 
at Marlborough House on the thirtieth of April last—the day but one after the in- 
stallation—and had the gratifying honour of taking a series of four splendid and 
successful portraits, al fresco, which, as an additional mark of favour, the Prince 
voluntarily, and most graciously, gave him permission to publish. Every individual 
of “‘the Craft” will therefore have the opportunity—an opportunity of which we 
hope every individual Mason will avail himself—of possessing a portrait of their 
head, taken from the life itself, and by special command, as one of themselves. An 
early impression of one of these portraits, in cabinet size, is now, thanks to the 
courtesy of Mr. Watkins, before us, and we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be the 
best and most life-like and pleasing we have yet seen of the Prince, and, being 
in full Masonic costume, it is wnique. The pose of the figure, which is three-quarter 
length, is admirable, and the tone of the photograph is clear, rich, and mellow. The 
features are well defined, and the pleasant and affable expression—the genial, good- 
humoured, and happy look which so eminently characterise the Prince—has been 
happily caught my Be e artist, and imprinted on the beautiful picture he has produced. 
Those who have the good fortune to meet the Prince on any public or private 





occasion, will at once, in this creation of Mr. Watkins’ skill, see the truthfulness of 
our remarks, and will see that in this picture the regal bearing of the Prince—who 
stands ‘“‘every inch a king”—the dignity and importance of the Grand Master, and 
the happy disposition and good humour of the Man are so thoroughly blended to- 
oer as to make this a more than usually pleasing and fascinating picture. Of Mr. 


atkins’ skill as a photographer it is needless to speak ; he is too well known as one 
of our leading artists to need even a word from us. We cannot, however, let the op- 
portunity pass by of adding our testimony to the beauty, the excellence, and the 
faithfulness of his works, and to the true artistic treatment which is their great 
characteristic, We recommend Masons everywhere, and not only Masons but every 
other person of taste, to secure copies of this, the last and best, photographic por- 
trait of the Prince. 


Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


PROPOSED MONUMENT TO JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ RELIQUARY.” 

Will you, Sir, permit me, through the medium of the “ RELIQUARY,” to suggest to 
the Wedgwood family, who, no doubt, will gratefully accept Mr. Goss’s suggestion, 
to erect to the memory of their illustrious ancestor a monument in terra cotta? 

The material possesses some advantages over marble and stone apart from dura- 
bility ; but its value for memorials known well to the ancients has never been under- 
stood by the moderns. To Josiah Wedgwood such a monument would be peculiarly 
appropriate, while it would give scope for the exercise of skill and good taste. 

[ am, Sir, yours truly, C. Roacu Sirs. 








KINDER MONUMENT. 


THE ‘‘cenotaphium ” described in the extract from the Kinder MSS. (“ Retrquary,” 
XV., 168), still exists in the south transepts of St. Stephen’s Church, Snenton, having 
been removed to its present position when the old church was pulled down in 1838. 
In length it is about one foot nine inches by one foot five inches wide. In the centre 
of the tablet is the coat of arms, and below a label bearing the inscription ; the colour 
of the ground on which both are being a dark “ mahogany.” The armorial bearings 
are—Quarterly, Ist. Or, a column gules, with capital argent, between three choughs 
sable (or azwre ?) for KINDER. 2nd and 8rd. Or, on a fess gules, three cross crosslets 
argent, between as many bells of the second with clappets sable, for OXSPRING. 4th. 
Or, a column gules, with capital argent, for KinDER (?). It will be noticed that the 
arms of Oxspring differ slightly from those given in the Kinder MSS., and also that 
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there are no choughs in the last quarter of the shield. The label below the arms is 
blue, with the following inscription in gold letters :— 

Hic Iacet W. K. DEBITZ OBSERVANTI£ ET PIETATIS ERGO POSVIT Pu. K. 
The ee Hio sau heolly og to with Me statement in the MSS., that the 
memorial is a cenotaphium. e parish registe’ owever, give no help, as the 
not begin till 1654. aes . sates 

Queen’s College, Oxford. W. P. W. PHILLimorz; 





THE KINDER FAMILY. 
[AsHMoLE MS. 788, Fo. 1620.] 
This Petegree is lineally Ascending to Adam wthout intermission of 
Centurie or name. 

Robert, Philipp, Henery, Pierrepont, & Clyfton Kinder were y® sonns of 
William, y® sonn of 

Thomas, The sonn of Katherine Oxspring by John Kynder, who was y* 
daughter of Elizabeth y* daugh: of Boswell y® sonn of 

Isabel Hastings by Thomas Boswell. The daugh: of John Hastings of 
Fennick knight, of Edward esq., of 

Hugh, of Hugh, of Hugh Hastings, Knights of 

John, of Henry, Kts., the sonn of Ada by Henry Lo. Hastings y® dang: 
of N. as Earle of Huntingdon The dongh: of 

John, of David Erles of Huntingdon. The sonn of Henry prince of Scot- 
land, of David King of Scotland y® son of 

Malcolme Cammer, of Duncanus kings of Scotland, y® son of Beatrix 
daugh: of Malcolme, of 

Kenneth, of Malcolme of Donald of 

Constantius, of Kenneth y® greate, of Alpin, of Acaius, of 

Etfin, of Eugenius, of Eugenius, of 

Dongardus, of Donaldus, of Eugenius, of Aidanus, of 

Conranus, of Dongardus, of 

Fergusius, of Erthus, of Ethodius, all kings of Scotland, of 

Fircormacus, of Findceus, of 

Athrico, of Ethodius, of 

Ethodius, Kings of Scotl:, of y® sister of Corbredus, of y® daugh: of 

Corbredus, of Caractachus, of Eropeia by Cadallano, daugh: of 
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Metellanus, of Anonymos, of 
Docanus, of Agasia, by Durstus K: of Scots, who was y® daugh: of Silius 
K. of Britaine, ye son of 
Owin, of Capet, of Bladune, of Marian, of 
Gurgust, of Belin, of Mulmutius, Kings of Britaine, of 
Cloten, of Kymmachus princess of Cornewall, of 
Prytan, of Atthus y* greate, of Anthonie, of 
Gurgust, of Rivallo, of 
8000 Cunedagius, Kings of Britaine, which was y® sonn of Ragan y® daugh: of 
Leyx, of Bladud, of 
Rudhudibras, of Leo, of Brute Greene-shield, of Ebrank, of 
Mempricius, of Maddan, Ks. of Britaine, of 
Loerim, of Brute King of Britaine, of Hessicion, of 
Alan, of Fetheber, of Eugomun, of 
Thous, of Boib, of Simeon, of 
Mair, of Aurthaith, of Ecthect, of 
Oth, of Abir, of Ra, of 
2200 Ezra, of Izran, of Baath, of 
Joan, of Jabaath, of 
Javan, of Japhet, of 
Noah, w was y® sonn of Lamech, w* was y® sonn of Mathusala, w was 
y® son of Enoch, w* was y® son of Jared, w> was y® sonn of Maleleel, 
w was y® son of Cainan. 
W2 was y® sonn of Enos, w® was y® sonn of Seth, w" was y® sonn of Adam, 
w was y® sonn of eu 


By continuing y* Scotish line from Durstus (vid. Cent. 19, in my Eugenia) 
to Hiberus and Gathelus, you may draw this line to Oceanus, alias Mis- 
raim, y® sonn of Aither, y® son of Erebus, by Nox, the son of Demo- 
gorgoo, Aiternitas, et Chaos. W. G. D. F. 
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RELIQUARY, VOL. XVI. 








Back VIEW. 


Front VIEW. 
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